YOUTH SEEKS TO SERVE 


Almost anywhere in the world there are opportunities for full-time Christian Service 
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Lesson in 


Durinc ONE of my _ public school 
classes in music appreciation I played 
an old gramophone recording made by 
the late Enrico Caruso. 

The members listened attentively for 
the first few measures. Then the dis- 
tortion of tone and the noise found on 
early records was too much for them. 
They burst into laughter. 

This was the time to put across the 
purpose of the course. We will never 
come to an appreciation of music if we 
judge it by its mechanical faults. We 
must listen as musicians and not as 
critics, I told them. 


Some MEMBERS of the class attend my 
church. I stole a glance toward them 
the following Sunday as the soloist 
struggled with a difficult part of the 
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Listening | 


anthem. There were no smiles or grins 
—only expressions of attention and 
worship. I felt quite proud of what my 
teaching had accomplished. 

During the sermon I noticed the pas- 
tor tug at his stole. I picked out some 
other faults too—here an awkward ges- 
ture, there a groping for words. Did I 
do that when I spoke? 

Again I looked toward the members 
of my class. As before they were at- 
tentive, unconcerned with the mechan- 
ics of speaking. 

My conscience was pricked by my 
own teaching. “Listen as a Christian, 
not as a critic,” it seemed to say. 

When I became attentive to the min- 
ister’s words again, I found his sermon 
was excellent. 
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Food is first 

Three more months. of starvation 
await the Germans, reported Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier upon arrival in New York 
late in March. A good harvest in July 
and August will brighten the prospects 
for those who survive until summer. 
Last year’s harvest was far below aver- 
age because of severe drought. 

American Military Government will 
try to meet the spring crisis in western 
Germany by increasing food allowances 
beginning May 1, said Dr. Gerstenmaier, 
director of Hilfswerk, Protestant relief 
agency. 

After midsummer the church relief 
agency may be able to spend some 
money supplied to it for church recon- 
struction. Until that time, said Dr. 
Gerstenmaier, “the first problem for us 
is food.” 

Hilfswerk has distributed more than 
100 million pounds of supplies, includ- 
ing food, clothing, and medicines, sent 
to Germany from other countries, prin- 
cipally America. Germans themselves 
also contributed 100 million marks. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier is scheduled to at- 
tend a special meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council in Chicago on April 
5. Lutheran World Relief contributions 
to Germany have been the largest re- 
ceived by Hilfswerk from any church. 


Will feed children 

Through the next three months there 
will be 120,000 German children re- 
ceiving an extra 500-calorie meal each 
day, to be supplied by Hilfswerk and 
partly paid for by LWR. 

First payment—$100,000—was voted 
by the U.S. Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation last month. An addi- 
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tional $50,000 will be given later. Cana- 
dian Lutheran World Relief is supply- 
ing $75,000 for the project. 

Lutherans of America decided last 
month to give $50,000 for a child-feed- 
ing program in Austria. It will involve 
about 20,000 children, who will receive 
600 to 700 extra calories a day for three 
months. The food will be shipped 
abroad by Lutheran World Relief. 


Five boats for Norway 

Five church boats for circuit-riding 
clergymen in northern Norway will be 
bought with money provided by Lu- 
theran World Action. Cost of the proj- 


SHIPLOAD OF WHEAT 
Wheat for Germany pours into hold of 


freighter, as clergymen observe. 
“CROP” grains, gathered by Church 
World Service and Lutheran World Re- 
lief, are loaded in Philadelphia. —RNS 
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ect will total $40,000. Clergymen use 
the boats to visit settlements in dev- 
astated areas of Finmark, where 
churches were destroyed. 

To Germany a grant of $74,000 of 
World Action funds was made last 
month for printing Christian periodicals. 
This sum will purchase 370 tons of cel- 
lulose, to be processed into paper in 
Germany. 

Amount allocated for strengthening 
the Lutheran church in Hungary is to 
be increased from $150,000 to $250,000 
in 1948, the U.S. National Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation de- 
cided last month. 


Guarantee the Pope 

If Communists win the April elections 
in Italy, the United States should take 
the lead in guaranteeing the personal 
safety of Pope Pius XII, proposes Don- 
ald O’Toole, New York Congressman. 

Roman Catholics fear what might 
happen if “some fanatic or group of 
fanatics should invade the Vatican and 
bring harm to this holy man,” Mr. 
O’Toole says. 


Priests arrested 

Two Czechoslovak priests were ar- 
rested as they were about to leave 
Czechoslovakia in March, the New York 
Times reports. Both had been active in 
politics before the Communist coup. 

Msgr. Jan Sramek was premier of 
the Czechoslovak government-in-exile 
in London during the war, and deputy 
prime minister in the first cabinet of 
Premier Klement Gottwald. He had 
been head of the Catholic People’s 
Party. Msgr. Frantisek Hala had-been 
an executive of this party, anda eabinet 
member also. Sete, 

Both were arrested at an vers as: 
they were ready to escape from Czecho- 
slovakia, it was announced. 
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Marshall speaks to church people 

U.S. Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall was a speaker in the National 
Cathedral, Washington, last month, as 
2,000 church people gathered to demon- 
strate their support of the European 
Recovery Program. 

“Prayer is one of the great means of 
keeping alive our belief in the ultimate 
triumph of the Christian principles 


MarsHatiL, DULLES 
. Prayer will help 


which underlie our civilization,’ Secre- 
tary Marshall said. 

“The world is in the midst of a great 
crisis, inflamed by propaganda, misun- 
derstanding, anger, and fear,” he said. 
We should “calmly and prayerfully ap- 
praise the facts, so nearly as we can 
judge them to be facts, and then search 
for a firm conclusion in keeping with 
our sense of justice.” 

John Foster Dulles, policy committee 
chairman of the Federal Council de- 
partment of international justice and 
good will, said the United States “will 
be a fool’s paradise if we do not make 
honest, substantial efforts to help others 
to lift themselves out of the morass into 
which they have fallen.” 


German Lutherans may unite this month 

April 27-29 are the dates now set for 
the first meeting of the United Lutheran 
Church in Germany. The meeting is to 
be held in Ansbach. A proposed con- 
stitution will be presented for adoption. 

Seven territorial churches of Ger- 
many have agreed to enter the Lu- 
theran union. Most recent decision was 
that of the Church of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, which has about 2,400,000 mem- 
bers. Others are the churches of Ba- 
varia, Braunschweig, Hannover, Meck- 
lenburg, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Thu- 
ringia. 

Relation of the Lutheran churches 
to EKD (Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many) will be considered at the synod 
meeting this month. In a proposed con- 
stitution for EKD, Lutherans want a 
clear statement that EKD is a church 
federation, not a church union. 


"Thou shalt not kill" 

“Heated discussions have taken place 
at meetings of territorial churches in 
the Russian zone in Germany,” reports 
the Berlin correspondent of THE Lu- 
THERAN. The subject under discussion 
is enforcement of Paragraph 218 of the 
German penal code, which forbids the 
destruction of unborn children. 

The paragraph is being widely disre- 
garded “in cases where growing life is 
destroyed out of great social need.” 
Parents unable to find food and cloth- 
ing for infants have considered them- 
selves obliged to violate the penal code. 

“The Evangelical Churches in the 
Eastern Zone could not be silent re- 
garding this,” states the report to THE 
LutHERAN. It is their opinion that God’s 
command, Thou shalt not kill, applies 
by all means to cases of social need. 

“But hardly anyone knows better 
than the pastors how heavy the burden 
is to the various families in view of the 
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immense distress in Germany. There- 
fore the Evangelical Churches have, 
despite their poverty, decided to as- 
sume responsibility for all children who 
cannot be brought up by their parents, 
by taking them immediately after birth 
to homes sponsored by the church.” 


Costly venture 

“In the future, social need—may it be 
ever so great—shall be no justification 
for violation of the commandment of 
God,” states the report from Berlin. 
“Numerous letters, especially from 
physicians, express..deep gratitude for 
the readiness of the churches to help. 

“It is impressive to see what a heavy 
burden the church has taken from the 
conscience of the people by offering 
a real practical service. 

“Money. for carrying through this 
project will be raised by the Christians 
in the eastern part of Germany. It im- 
presses us again and again to see what 
immense sacrifices are being made by 
faithful Christians so that the awful 
needs of our country can be relieved. 

“There is, however, one thing that is 
very difficult for us: to provide the 
necessary baby clothes for the hospitals 
and homes sponsored by the church. 
With great energy the work has begun. 
One of the territorial churches has had 
wicker baskets, containing a modest 
baby outfit, made for the children. 
Every gift of suitable and usable tex- 
tiles will be equal to the rescue of a 
child’s life.” 


Communists in church 

Hope for more friendly relations be- 
tween church and state in Hungary was 
expressed by speakers at Lutheran 
gatherings in Budapest, attended by the 
nation’s top-ranking political leaders. 
This report was received in America by 
Religious News Service. 
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DISPLACED PERSONS IN INDIA 
Some of India’s eight million refugees live in tent cities 


Presiding at services in the Central 
Lutheran church commemorating the 
centenary of Hungarian independence, 
Bishop Bela Kapi, president of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Synod, read a dec- 
laration calling for an end to “regret- 
table tension” between church and 
state. 

“We are anxious that this tension 
should disappear,” the declaration 
stated, “and appeal to the government 
to start negotiations toward this end as 
soon as possible.” 

Communist Premier Louis Dinnyes 
was a guest at services conducted by 
Bishop Louis Ordass to mark the re- 
opening of a Budapest Lutheran church 
rebuilt through a state grant after hav- 
ing been destroyed during the war. 

He told the congregation the church 
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ought to use its “highly respected” in- 
fluence “to ensure, in conformity with 
the Gospel, that the working people of 
Hungary would enjoy more rights after 
their many sufferings.” 

The Communist newspaper Szabad 
Nep (Free People) paid unusual tribute 
to the Hungarian Lutheran Church and 
especially to the declaration read by 
Bishop Bela Kapi. It said that the Lu- 
therans’ “positive attitude and sincere 
good will” toward Hungarian democ- 
racy “evoked the sympathy of followers 
of other churches.” 


Catholics and Communists 

The issue of churct.-state relations 
in Hungary was highlighted also by the 
announcement that Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenthy, Roman Catholic Arch- 
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bishop of Esztergom and Primate of 
Hungary, had paid a visit to Minister 
of Education and Cults Julius Ortutay 
at the latter’s office. 

According to Catholics in Hungary, 
the cardinal’s visit may mark the be- 
ginning of long-delayed negotiations to 
establish an official understanding with 
the Budapest government and to re- 
store full diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and Hungary. 


No more released-time 

“Religious training classes may not 
be conducted in public school buildings, 
nor can Michigan’s compulsory school 
law be used in any way to enforce at- 
tendance at sectarian training classes 
elsewhere.” This ruling of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction was 
announced last month, reversing an 
opinion announced by the state’s at- 
torney general in 1925. 

“There is no way in which a local 
school board can co-operate with a re- 
ligious group in making religious edu- 
cation a part of the public school day 
or using public school buildings for that 
purpose,” stated Mrs. Carolina W. 
Thrun, the school department’s legal 
adviser. 

Decision of the U.S. Suprerne Court 
in the Champaign, IIl., case was cited as 
the basis for the Michigan verdict. 
Reading the Bible in public schools and 
shortening school periods on certain 
days to permit children to attend re- 
ligious classes in schools are still con- 
sidered legal in Michigan. 

Released-time classes in church 
buildings during school hours are be- 
ing continued in Chicago. Richard S. 
Folsom, attorney for the school board, 
believes the local program is not af- 
fected by the Champaign decision. 
About 25,000 Chicago children attend 
released-time classes. 


Court test on released-time classes 
outside school buildings, begun last 
month in Northampton County, Penn- 
sylvania, had been halted until a ruling 
could be secured from the state attorney 
general, T. McKeen Chidsey. 


Reinartz on radio 

Twice every Wednesday from April 
7 through June 30, the “Gems of 
Thought” broadcast of the American 
Broadcasting Company will be given by 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Announcement of the broadcasts was 
made last week by Mr. S. Frederick 
Telleen of the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio 
Committee. 

One of the broadcast periods each 
Wednesday is at 8.45 a.m. est. It will 
originate with WJZ, New York City, 
and will be carried by affiliated stations 
as far west as the Mountain Time zone 
(6.45 a.m.). The second broadcast will 
be 8.30 p.m. Pacific Time (11.30 Est). 

Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder has been 
invited to return to the air as preacher 
of the “Sunday Vespers” programs, be- 
ginning June 6, Mr. Telleen states. This 
broadcast is at 1.30 p.m. EsT each Sunday 
from June through September, and is 
carried by the American Broadcasting 
Company and affiliated stations from 
coast to coast. 

Time for the broadcasts in which Drs. 
Blackwelder and Reinartz will take part 
is contributed by ABC without charge. 
Cost of music and administrative rou- 
tine is about $7,500. Contributions to 
meet this cost are being received by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
“Co-operation of readers of Toe Lu- 
THERAN is invited,” states Mr. Telleen. 
“This activity is supported entirely by 
contributions of those interested in this 
continent-wide ministry.” 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Red Norsemen 

CoMMUNISM HAS been steadily losing 
strength in Norway. Its most extensive 
losses have occurred during the recent 
municipal elections. They can best be 
measured by the circulation drop of the 
Party paper, Friheten—in the last two 
years from 70,000 to 18,000. 

Strongest Communist trade-unions 
are the Bricklayers and Longshoremen. 

Norwegian Communists profess op- 
position to “entangling alliances” with 
any other nations, even with the Soviet 
Union, and assert they would not coun- 
tenance any connection with the new 
Cominform, though they might send an 
occasional observer of its sessions. 


Strategic retreat 

BRITAIN’S MID-EAST bases are not be- 
ing given up. They are being moved 
back toward Africa, which is fast being 
prepared as a formidable center for 
Britain’s world interests. On the eve 
of Britain’s withdrawal from her Pales- 
tine mandate, Cyprus is to become ker 
center of propaganda for the Middle 
East, her advanced diplomatic listening 
post, and monitoring center for that 
whole area. 

The U.S. has recognized the value 
of the change by establishing W. J. 
Porter as first U.S. Consul at Nicosia 
on Cyprus. The Near East Broadcasting 
Service (British-controlled) is moving 
there from Jerusalem. It will not only 
broadcast current news and comment 
in Arabic to the whole Middle East. It 
can also monitor foreign broadcasts— 
notably the Russian—to all Middle East 
countries. 

Cyprus furnishes an obvious key- 
point for British interests in Turkey, 
only 40 miles away, and in Syria, with- 
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in 60 miles. Cyprus will also become 
a strong military camp for the British 
troops retiring from Palestine. The 
present camps there are capable of 
caring for 43,000 troops. At present 
they contain 33,000 detained Jewish im- 
migrants and their guards. When the 
Palestine mandate is finally relin- 
quished, these immigrants will be re- 
moved to make way for the 50,000 Brit- 
ish troops leaving Palestine. 


Boundaries 

HISTORICALLY MINDED Germans may 
be reminded that in the recent setting 
up of Bizona (merger of American and 
British zones) that territory comprises 
practically the area with which the 
“First Reich” really began in a. p. 843. 

That was when Charlemagne’s empire 
began to break up, being divided among | 
Charlemagne’s quarreling grandsons. 
The present Frankfurt regime is prac- 
tically the original area handed over 
in the division to grandson “Lewis the 
German.” For him the eastern bound- 
ary was then as now the Elbe, beyond 
which “easterly,” as an old historical 
atlas designated, “there abode slawische 
Voelker”—history repeating itself. You 
see the Third Reich winding up with 
the Germans returned to boundaries 
with which the First Reich began. 


Czech trade 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PRESENT govern- 
ment and Antoni Gregor, its foreign 
trade minister, assure the western mar- 
kets that trade relations will be con- 
tinued. He has asserted that the Czech 
eastern trade would absorb only 45 per 
cent of the Czech total production; 55 
per cent would be available for the other 
countries. 


Gregor’s deputy, Euzen Loebl, added 
that the type of business at present car- 
ried on with the U.S.—chiefly the cos- 
- tume jewelry trade—must change be- 
cause it is of a kind that provides a lew 
return for the workers. He said Czechs 
would prefer to establish a heavy in- 
dustry trade with the western markets, 
especially the U.S. Chief trade dif- 
ficulty is the weakness of the Czech 
currency. The official rate for the crown 
is 50 to the dollar, while on the black 
market it is about 350 to the dollar. 


Unemployed actors 

HoLLywoop Is FACING the beginnings 
of a depression. The last year has wit- 
nessed a 38 per cent decline in contracts 
for its glamour boys and girls. The 
figures given on the contract drop for 
actors in that period is from 401 to 262, 
for actresses from 341 to 201. 

The decline for free lance actors is 
even greater—50 per cent. Part of this 
condition is due to European difficuities, 
precipitated by the dollar exchange 
crises in various lands, as well as by 
the recent greater influx of foreign pic- 
tures. 

More pictures will be made in Britain, 
because, while the 75 per cent pro- 
hibitive tax has been removed, 25 per 
cent of the profits made on Hollywood 
films shown in Britain is scheduled to 
stay in Britain, and naturally more 
British actors will be used there. 


Three worlds 

IN VIEW OF present agitation over the 
fate of Europe, a recent survey indi- 
cates that at present Russia controls 
160,800,000 people in the area at stake 
... the satellites 107,923,000 people... 
the ERP countries 264,272,000 people 

. . with 27,705,000 others outside these 
blocs. If the last-named should cast 
in their lot with the ERP countries, 
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which their background would indicate, 
especially under the influence of the 
just-enacted military alliance of Eng- 
land, France and Benelux, it would give 
the western bloc an advantage of 
23,254,000 in numbers. 

Mere numbers would not decide the 
issue between the opposing groups. But 
a close-working organization of the 
western bloc may have a great effect on 
the history of the next few years. One 
interesting outcome has yet to be con- 
sidered fully—the construction thereby 
of a third world power. The western 
bloc, with its human and strategic ma- 
terial resources in their colonies, would 
constitute an empire of 300,000,000 pop- 
ulation with rich possibilities of indus- 
trial development—a balance of power 
between the giants to the east and west. 


Here and there 

Accorpinc to a recent Labor Depart- 
ment report, the purchasing power of 
American factory workers has doubled 
since the department was established 
35 years ago. Wages during the same 
period have advanced from $11 weekly 
to $51... . RECENT DISCOVERIES in South 
Africa indicate that the “evil” of organ- 
ized industrialism had been developed 
there about 250,000 years ago. In the 
north of the Cape Province, sites of 
Stone Age “factories” have been un- 
covered. At one place the remains were 
so complete that they enabled Prof. 
Lowe to work out a full picture of a 
prehistoric civilization. ... Brrrons are 
not objecting to eating horsemeat, but 
some Britons, small farmers and carters, 
are complaining that horses fit for work 
are being bought up by butchers, and 
they can’t supply their need for draught 
animals. The meat traffic has even made 
raids on Eire’s horse market, which 
forbids the export of horses unfit for 
work, —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Canapa Is “wetter” than ever before 
according to its Bureau of Statistics. 
For the year ending March 31, 1947 
(figures for the previous year in brack- 
ets), there was an “apparent” consump- 
tion of 6,543,173 (5,863,512) gallons of 
liquor, 146,980,904 (130,086,099) gallons 
of beer, and 5,584,000 (4,575,577) gallons 
of wine. The bureau qualifies its figures 
with the word “apparent” because 
quantities consumed by tourists reach 
“a considerable amount,” and, on the 
other hand, the illegal traffic in liquor 
has, at times, reached “fairly large pro- 
portions.” 

Consumption declined somewhat dur- 
ing the war, but has risen rapidly since 
the removal of restrictions limiting 
manufacture and sale, and banning all 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. 
Whether the peak has been reached 
and a reaction toward the imposition 
of stricter regulations is setting in, can- 
not yet be determined. Here are a few 
straws in the flood. 


Advertising 

Direct advertising of liquor is pro- 
hibited—but much is done by expert 
indirection. For example, Canada has 
its “Men of Distinction.” Unlike their 
American counterparts they have no 
glass in hand and no bottle at hand. 
Underneath is all that the law allows— 
the name of a brewery (of distinction, 
of course). Or prominent artists have 
been engaged to do series of paintings 
of the birds, the fish, and the wild life 
of the Dominion. These are widely cis- 
played in full-page magazine ads, on 
large billboards, and in buses and 
streetcars—through the “courtesy” of 
a well-known distiller. They are very 
attractive, but— 
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Total abstinence 

James Cardinal McGuigan asked the 
members of his diocese to be total ab- 
stainers during the recent Lenten sea- 
son. The United Church of Canada 
calls its members to voluntary absti- 
nence the year round. Said one of its 
leaders, “The church is opposed to all 
schools of drinking, including social 
drinking. It does not look with favor 
on cocktail parties in private or in pub- 
lic. It believes that whisky out of a 
golden goblet in an embassy is no better 
than hard liquor out of a tin dipper in 
a barn.” 


Preacher against preachers 

The Ontario Liquor License Board 
had been in session all day. Opposition 
to the granting of permits to sell liquor 
in 81 restaurants and hotels in various 
parts of the city of Toronto had been 
strong, particularly on the part of a 
number of ministers. Then came the 
application for “Charlie’s Tavern.” Two 
preachers argued against granting it. 

Then up rose the Rev. Patrick Ma- 
honey. “My religious colleagues get 
carried away by some mysterious 
force,” he said, in objecting to the “ex- 
travagant charges” that were being 
made about drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. The board reserved decision in 
the case of Charlie and the others. Be- 
cause of increasing protests it has been 
cautious in granting new licenses. 


Driven to drink 
Prohibition again? Not likely, though 
there is much activity by its advocates. 
Commented one government official, 
“The tactics of the drys are enough to 
drive any man to drink.” 
—NORMAN A. BERNER 


Washington 


Ir 1s an American citizen’s duty to 
obey constituted authority. It is an 
American citizen’s privilege, especially 
in matters of religion and conscience, 
to offer his testimony to the public when 
he differs with that authority. 

Without for one moment questioning 
the correctness of what the Court has 
done from the viewpoint of law, I plead 
a layman’s right to offer his interpreta- 
tion of the application of that decision 
from a social, educational, and religious 
point of view. 

I wish to make a statement concern- 
ing the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the Cham- 
paign, Ill., school case dealing with the 
use of public school buildings for the 
holding of religious education classes 
during school hours. 

Whether this decision in practical ap- 
plication should be the enforced policy 
of the land may be determined, it seems 
to me, by noting how the broad appli- 
cation of the principle involved works 
out in the total field of American life. 


Mr. JusticE Buack in presenting the 
majority of opinion of the Court rests 
his judgment on the principle of the 
separation of church and state. Holding 
for the majority, he rules that this sep- 
aration is violated by using public- 
school buildings during school hours for 
religious classes. 

Those of us who oppose this point of 
view are fundamentally concerned with 
constitutional government and also with 
the religious illiteracy of America and 
the accompanying weakness of our na- 
tion. We have felt that the release-time 
program, geared to the public opinion 
of the various communities across the 
nation, is one constructive approach to 
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cision in the Champaign school case appeared 
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many children whom the churches have 
difficulty in reaching with any religious 
training. 

Some of the country’s best-informed 
educators slowly and gradually evolved 
this program, now reaching perhaps 
2,000,000 children in 2,000 communities. 
For many of us, therefore, the real 
meaning of the Court’s decision is the 
effect it will have on this over-all re- 
ligious educational effort. 


To test the permanent meaning of 
this decision, let us see some changes 
that will have to happen if the kind of 
separation of church and state proposed 
in this decision obtains in the United 
States at large. 

The most obvious commingling of 
church and state occurred in this city 
on March 11, when an inspiring, appro- 
priate service of worship was held by 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and the Washington 
Federation of Churches in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral upon the theme of the 
Churches and the European Recovery 
Program. 

Mark you: the European Recovery 
Program is a governmental proposition 
now being debated in the Congress. 
But it was taken into the Episcopal 
cathedral. And who presented the mat- 
ter? The Secretary of State, General 
George C. Marshall. He called upon 
the fundamental Christian principles 
undergirding this nation for support of 
the Marshall Plan. 

And who sat on the front row in this 
Government-worship service? Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman himself. Unless 
the same principle of the sharp separa- 
tion of church and state applies to those 
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in highest positions equally with local 
school boards, I believe this decision 
is not final. The evening of March 11 
witnessed a commingling of church and 
state which no small town school build- 
ing could provide. 


WHAT SHALL WE say of the Congress 
itself? If the Court decision becomes 
the enforced policy of the land, Peter 
Marshall and James Shera Montgomery 
should be fired from their positions as 
chaplains of the Senate and House. 
Their posts should be abolished and 
never again should the Congress be 
opened with prayer. The present prac- 
tice of daily prayer for God’s guidance 
by ordained ministers of the church is 
the commingling of church and state. 

Come with me to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Every informed person 
knows that along with doctors, com- 
petent chaplains do more for the re- 
covery and rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans than anyone else on the staff— 
but chaplains must go if this sharp in- 
terpretation of church-state relation- 
ship stands as the enforced policy. 

The remarkable chapel at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis should be con- 
verted into another type of building, 
all chaplaincy service discontinued if 
this decision of the Supreme Court be- 
comes the enforced policy of the nation. 
The Naval Academy stands for the 
commingling of church and state as no 
small city public school in Illinois pos- 
sibly could do. And what is true at 
Annapolis is also true at West Point. 


AND ONCE MoRE, look with me at the 
Army and Navy. If this decision is the 
enforced law of the land, every chap- 
lain should be removed from the armed 
services. They are ordained ministers 
of the churches they represent. They 
are not ordained by the government, 
Their chaplaincy service is a com- 
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mingling of church and state more in- 
timate than in any public school. 

If this decision becomes the enforced 
policy of the land, the government mint 
should be forbidden to use “In God We 
Trust” on our coins. It might offend 
some atheist. Never again can a min- 
ister of the church pray at the inaugu- 
ration of a president of the United 
States. That is a commingling of church 
and state on a national scale such as a 
little obscure school building holding 
some religious exercises never could be. 

Ministers of religion serving as chap- 
lains in jails, penitentiaries, reform 
schools, Federal and State hospitals 
should be removed for they violate the 
principle of this decision. If it only 
applies to school buildings it’s trivial 
and unfair. 


Wuy must the cultural pattern of 
America be changed at this late date 
when it has been religious at its core 
since Benjamin Franklin proposed 
prayer for God’s guidance at the Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

It is my sober and studied conviction 
that this decision, seen in this larger 
perspective, does not mean the separa- 
tion of church and state but the separa- 
tion of religion and state. All this in a 
day when our democracy needs its full 
historic resources. 

Every student of this problem knows 
that the sacred relationship of church 
and state is capable of flagrant abuse. 
When abuse comes, the Court should 
protect all concerned. That's what a 
court is for. And any church that tries 
to secure special government favor 
should be handled in American fashion. 
As far as humanly possible, let us sep- 
arate as institutions of society both 
church and state but not to the point 
of separating religion and government. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Careers for Christians 


By MILDRED E. WINSTON 


An urgent need of the church is to enlist many young people for full- 


time Christian service, as pastors, deaconesses, missionaries, social workers 


WITH THE TRANSFER of student work 
to the Student Service Commission of 
the National Lutheran Council, the 
Board of Education was asked to be 
responsible for a correlated program 
among United Lutheran Church young 
people, focused upon full-time church 
vocations. The Board gives much time 
and considerable items on its budget 
toward this work. 

The Board gives direction and stim- 
ulation to a co-operative program on 
counseling students as Christians pre- 
paring for all-helpful careers. Special 
emphasis is placed upon church voca- 
tions. In this program, practically all 
the boards and agencies of the Church 
are participating so that youth may 
have an opportunity to see more vividly 
and in better perspective the personnel 
needs of the Church and the oppor- 
tunities open to them. 


A SCHEDULE of publication of excellent 
vocational leaflets is in the process of 
being developed. These take into con- 
sideration the personnel needs and 
qualifications of various aspects of the 
work of the boards. 

The Board of Education assumes re- 
sponsibility for the general leaflets and 
a number of professional folders. The 
co-operating boards and agencies add 
leaflets on specific work. 

An agency, mutually agreed upon 
by the boards, is responsible for distri- 


Miss Winston is a staff secretary of the ULC 
Board of Education. 
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bution of leaflets and for the presence 
of vocational counselors at certain types 
of contacts with the young people in 
the Church. 

The printing schedule includes guid- 
ance leaflets in the fields of the min- 
istry, teaching in college, teaching Bible 
and _ religious education in _ public 
schools, medicine, nursing, music, par- 
ish work, the diaconate, missions, social 
work, and at least one annual general 
leaflet. The boards and agencies sup- 
ply much additional material by way 
of leaflets, bulletins, and magazines, 
which are used constantly in the voca- 
tions program. The Board of Education 
has published an attractive brochure on 
the Church colleges which directs the 
attention of young people toward these 
colleges as places for their pre-profes- 
sional education. 

The Parish and Church School Board 
clears for camps, summer conferences 
and youth meetings. The Board of Edu- 
cation clears for campuses, in addition 
to promoting the general program. 


THE Board oF Foreign Missions, the 
Board of Social Missions, the Board of 
Deaconess Work, the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, and the Luther League 
make available also missionaries and 
staff for use in the inspiration and 
counseling of youth, particularly stu- 
dents. 

Under this plan there is available 
to students an intensified and whole- 
some presentation of the work of the 
Church at Lutheran Student Associa- 
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MISS WINSTON MEETS 
STUDENTS AT MIDLAND 
COLLEGE. IN A DOZEN 
UKCSS EHO OWS TIS 
SPRING, CHURCH LEAD- 
ERS ARE BRINGING TO 
YOUTH A REPORT ON 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 
THE WORLD OF TODAY 


tion meetings and conferences, summer 
schools and camps, campus meetings, 
summer service jobs in the Church and 
the annual series of campus Christian 
career conferences. 

These conferences are sponsored by 
the Board of Education on every cam- 
pus of the United Lutheran Church 
with the co-operation of the adminis- 
tration. Two Lutheran people, a man 
and a woman, are the representatives 
of the Board for two or three days on 
every campus having a_ conference. 
These persons have the ability to speak 
to large groups of students and to have 
individual counseling periods. The ad- 
ministration makes the leaders avail- 
able to students through chapel; inter- 
est groups—Student Christian Associa- 
tion, Lutheran Student Association, 
ministerial, social service; classes; 
“bull-sessions”; dormitories; and fia- 
ternities. Personal interviews with stu- 
dents form one of the most important 
parts of a conference. The opportunity 
of one group of specialists (the visitors) 
to confer with another highly profes- 
sional group (the faculty) is invaluable. 


REPORTS WHICH come to the Board 
from the counseling representatives in- 
dicate full schedules both of formal ad- 
dresses and informal contacts through 
groups and individual students. In 
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every case the counselors identify them- 
selves with the standards and purpose 
of the campus. Through the adminis- 
tration, faculty and leaders among stu- 
dents, the needs of the Church are in- 
tegrated into the total life of the campus. 

These conferences, as well as the 
entire church vocations program of the 
Board bring together naturally and 
pointedly the educational, missions and 
promotional work of the Church at the 
level of the students themselves. 


AMONG THOSE who have participated 
as vocational counselors are: Miss 
Frances Dysinger, Sister Mildred Win- 
ter, the Rev. George Meetze, the Rev. 
John Peery, Miss Edith Eykamp, Dr. 
Robert Hershey, Miss Catherine Stire- 
walt, the Rev. H. J. McGuire, the Rev. 
Harold Letts, the Rev. Herman Gil- 
bert, Mrs. J. B. Moose, Dr. and Mrs. 
Gould Wickey, and Miss Mildred Wins- 
ton. 

For all—a career as a Christian; for 
as many as the Church provides op- 
portunities—a full-time Church Voca- 
tion. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of these postwar college students is their 
eagerness in seeking counsel that their 
lives may be used most helpfully in the 
future. Students are challenging the 
Church! 
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PASTOR HAROLD 
LETTS AND MISS 
FRAN-CES Dit 
SINGER TALK 
WITH THIEL STU- 
DENTS ABOUT A 
CAS IAIN S 
PLACE IN TODAY'S 
SITUATIONS 


Conference on the Campus 
By JOYCE ALEXIS 


A student at Thiel College reports on Christian Careers Conference 


WE STUDENTS at Thiel haven’t been 
talking very much lately about our 
heavy schedules. We can’t complain 
about how hard we work, after the 
Christian Careers Conference on March 
8 and 9, when we saw two leaders of 
the church work energetically and 
wisely fourteen hours a day. 

For most of us it was our first intro- 
duction to Miss Frances Dysinger, sec- 
retary for promotion, Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, and the Rev. Harold C. 
Letts, secretary for social action, Board 
of Social Missions, ULC. 

In two days these friends of youth 
taught 10 classes attended by 300 stu- 
dents . . . spoke daily in chapel at- 
tended by 546 students .. . directed 
stimulating discussions at a faculty din- 
ner and at two student luncheons. Still 
ready for more work, Miss Dysinger 
met with all of the women living in 
Livingston Hall on the same evening 
that Pastor Letts shared his counsel 
with men planning to become ministers. 

Pastor Letts referred to chronic al- 
coholism as a major public health prob- 
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lem, telling us about the findings of the 
Yale Studies. He said, “Because alcohol 
is a depressant of our normal moral 
inhibitions there is an element of dan- 
ger in all drinking. The Christian being 
interested in the fullest development of 
his life will avoid the adulteration of 
his life by the use of such a drug.” 


IN SOME OF HIS discussions, Pastor 
Letts spoke of the European Recovery 
Program as the greatest opportunity 
the Church has- had to contribute to 
the peace of the world. “Christians 
ought to recognize,” he said, “the con- 
tribution to justice that socialism can 
make in Europe today. Socialists ought 
to recognize the contribution to freedom 
that Christianity can make. If these 
two groups—socialists and Christians— 
can co-operate, they may save western 
European democracy.” 

Speaking of social work, Miss Dy- 
singer thrilled us when she said, “No 
man is ever beyond the word of God.” 
Her examples from contemporary life 
gave Thiel students new insight into 
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the power of God’s word. In her illus- 
trations she showed how the Christian 
social worker has more to give his fel- 
lowman than the secular social worker. 

While both of these leaders stressed 
the compelling need for Christian living 


in daily life, Miss Dysinger urged us 
to give ourselves to a career in missions. 
From her we gained a clearer picture 
of the opportunities awaiting Christian 
workers among those of distant lands 
who also belong to the family of God. 


A Wall Between Church and State 


Because of intense interest throughout the church in the decision of the U.S. Supreme 


Court in the Champaign, Illinois, released-time case, we publish the court's majority 


opinion. Other opinions in the case will be published in later issues of this paper 


THIS CASE relates to the power of a 
state to utilize its tax-supported school 
system in aid of religious instruction 
insofar as that power may be restricted 
by the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

The appellant, Vashti McCollum, be- 
gan this action for mandamus against 
the Champaign Board of Education in 
the Circuit Court of Champaign County, 
Illinois. Her asserted interest was that 
of a resident and taxpayer of Cham- 
paign and of a parent whose child was 
then enrolled in the Champaign public 
schools. 


The majority opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Champaign case was read by Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black. 
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Illinois has a compulsory education 
law which, with exceptions, requires 
parents to send their children, aged 
seven to 16, to its tax-supported public 
schools where the children are to re- 
main in attendance during the hours 
when the schools are regularly in ses- 
sion. Parents who violate this law com- 
mit a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
unless the children attend private or 
parochial schools which meet educa- 
tional standards fixed by the state... 


APPELLANT'S PETITION for mandamus 
alleged that religious teachers, em- 
ployed by private religious groups, were 
permitted to come weekly into the 
school buildings during the regular 
hours set apart for secular teaching, 
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and then and there for a period of 30 
minutes substitute their religious teach- 
ing for the secular education provided 
under the compulsory education law. 
The petitioner charged that this joint 
public-school religious-group program 
violated the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

The prayer of her petition was that 
the board of education be ordered to 
“adopt and enforce rules and regula- 
tions prohibiting all instruction in and 
teaching of all religious education in 
all public schools in Champaign Dis- 
trict Number 71, . .. and in all public 
school houses and buildings in said dis- 
trict when occupied by public schools.” 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE disputes between 
the parties as to various inferences that 
may or may not properly be drawn 
from the evidence concerning the re- 
ligious program, the following facts are 
shown by the record without dispute. 
In 1940 interested members of the Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic and a few of the 
Protestant faiths formed a voluntary 
association called the Champaign Coun- 
cil on Religious Education. They ob- 
tained permission from the Board of 
Education to offer classes in religious 
instruction to public school pupils in 
grades four to nine inclusive. 

Classes were made up of pupils whose 
parents signed printed cards requesting 
that their children be permitted to at- 
tend; they were held weekly, 30 minutes 
for the lower grades, 45 minutes for the 
higher. The council employed the re- 
ligious teachers at no expense to the 
school authorities, but the instructors 
were subject to the approval and super- 
vision of the superintendent of schools. 

The classes were taught in three sep- 
arate religious groups by Protestant 
teachers, Catholic priests and Jewish 
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rabbis, although for the past several 
years there have been apparently no 
classes instructed in the Jewish religion. 
Classes were conducted in the regular 
classrooms of the school building. 

Students who did not choose to take 
the religious instruction were not re- 
leased from public school duties; they 
were required to leave their classrooms 
and go to some other place in the school 
building for pursuit of their secular 
studies. On the other hand, students 
who were released from secular study 
for the religious instructions were re- 
quired to be present at the religious 
classes. Reports of their presence or 
absence were to be made to their sec- 
ular teachers. 


THE FOREGOING FACTS, without refer- 
ence to others that appear in the record, 
show the use of tax-supported property 
for religious instruction and the close 
co-operation between the school au- 
thorities and the religious council in 
promoting religious education. The 
operation of the state’s compulsory edu- 
cation system thus assists and is in- 
tegrated with the program of religious 
instruction carried on by separate re- 
ligious sects. Pupils compelled by law 
to go to school for secular education 
are released in part from their legal 
duty upon the condition that they at- 
tend the religious classes. This is be- 
yond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported pub- 
lic school system to aid religious groups 
to spread their faith. And it falls 
squarely under the ban of the First 
Amendment (made applicable to the 
states by the Fourteenth) as we inter- 
preted it in Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation (330 U.S. 1). 

There we said: “Neither a state nor 
the Federal government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which 
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aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force or influence a person 
to go to or to remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No 
person can be punished for entertaining 
or for professing religious beliefs or 
disbeliefs, for church attendance or 
non-attendance. No tax, in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. 

“Neither a state nor the Federal gov- 
ernment can, openly or secretly, par- 
ticipate in the affairs of any religious 
organizations or groups, and vice versa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law 
was intended to erect ‘a wall of sep- 
aration between church and state.’” 
(Id. at 15-16.) The majority in the 
Everson case, and the minority as shown 
by quotations from the dissenting views 
in our notes 6 and 7, agreed that the 
First Amendment’s language, properly 
interpreted, had erected a wall of sep- 
aration between church and state. They 
disagreed as to the facts shown by the 
record and as to the proper application 
of the First Amendment’s language to 
those facts. 


ReEcoGnizinc that the Illinois program 
is barred by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments if we adhere to the views 
expressed both by the majority and the 
minority in the Everson case, counsel 
for the respondents challenge those 
views as dicta and urge that we recon- 
sider and repudiate them. They argue 
that historically the First Amendment 
was intended to forbid only govern- 
ment preference of one religion over 
another, not an impartial governmental 
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assistance of all religions. 

In addition they ask that we distin- 
guish or over-rule our holding in the 
Everson case that the Fourteenth 
Amendment made the “establishment 
of religion” clause of the First Amend- 
ment applicable as a prohibition against 
the states. After giving full considera- 
tion to the arguments presented we are 
unable to accept either of these con- 
tentions. 


To HoLpD that a state cannot con- 
sistently with the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments utilize its public school 
system to aid any or all religious faiths 
or sects in the dissemination of their 
doctrines and ideals does not, as coun- 
sel urge, manifest a governmental hos- 
tility to religion or religious teachings. 
A manifestation of such hostility would 
be at war with our national tradition as 
embodied in the First Amendment’s 
guarantee of the free exercise of re- 
ligion. 

For the First Amendment rests upon 
the premise that both religion and gov- 
ernment can best work to achieve their 
lofty aims if each is left free from the 
other within its respective sphere. Or, 
as we said in the Everson case, the 
First Amendment has erected a wall 
between Church and State which must 
be kept high and impregnable. 

Here not only are the state’s tax- 
supported public school buildings used 
for the dissemination of religious doc- 
trines. The state also affords sectarian 
groups an invaluable aid in that it helps 
to provide pupils for their religious 
classes through use of the state’s com- 
pulsory public school machinery. This 
is not separation of Church and State. 

The cause is reversed and remanded 
to the State Supreme Court for pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 
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Shouting Is Easy 


By CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 


After the Palm Sunday and Easter period—when it's popular to be a Christian 


—there comes the time when our enthusiasm for Christ must be put into action 


WE LIKE TO SHOUT, most of us, be- 
cause shouting is easy. Football is a 
hard and tough game for those who 
play. Sitting in the stands and shout- 
ing, however, is easy. 

A father, exasperated and angry, 
shouts at his child. Shouting is an easy 
substitute for doing something con- 
structive and positive. Preachers, we 
are told, shout the more loudly when 
they seek to cover up deficiencies in 
hard thinking and preparation. Young 
high-school lads, running along city 
streets like wolves in a pack, shout 
wildly in the absence of anything better 
to do. For most of us, in fact, shouting 
takes the place of deeds. For shouting 
is easy. 

People shouted in Jerusalem on that 
first Palm Sunday. “The crowds”’—so 
reads the story of that uneasy day—‘“‘the 
crowds, hearing that Jesus was coming 
into Jerusalem, got palm branches and 
went to meet him, shouting”... “Be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee. Ho- 
sanna. God bless him who comes in the 
Lord’s name.” They waved their palms. 
They danced. They threw their cloaks 
into the air and under the feet of the 
donkey. They shouted. How they 
shouted! “Hail to the King!” 


IN THAT CROWD were the 12 disciples. 
They shouted, too. Be sure of that. For 
was not this the moment of their long- 
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hoped-for triumph? This Master, for 
whom they had forsaken everything and 
whom they had followed through the 
months and down the years—this Mas- 
ter was returning to Jerusalem now, 
“vindicated and victorious.” 

No more would they have to wander 
with Him over the face of the earth. 
No more of those long days without 
home and family. No more quiet sub- 
mission to the indignities and the ani- 
mosities of scribes and Pharisees. They 
would be on top now; theirs the might. 
Jesus was King. He would rule, and 
they would rule with Him. This was the 
day when the King would claim His 
Kingdom. Glad were the shouts of the 
Twelve that day, and loud. 

But this is all bitter tragedy. This 
triumphal entry at first glance seems a 
bright moment of intoxicating joy in 
sharp contrast to the unrelievedly bleak 
tragedy of Good Friday. In truth, it is 
almost as tragic. Men shouted, but 
Jesus saw the tragedy of those shouts. 
He was not rejoicing. No glad smiles 
on His face; only tears in His eyes as 
He had looked out over that scene. 


SOMETHING mokE than all this is neces- 
sary, Jesus was saying, something more 
than dancing and palm-waving and 
shouting. Give me your life and not 
your shouts. “Whosoever would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” And John 
—the same John who had high am- 
bitions to a place right next to his King 
—as he sat and wrote his gospel many 
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years later, entered this pitifully poign- 
ant confession into his record: “These 
things understood not His disciples.” 
The tragedy of it was that shouting 
was so easy! 

This is the tragedy in 1948 too. For 
we're waving our palms. We went out 
on Palm Sunday to meet Him in great 
throngs in thousands upon thousands 
of crowded churches. We have been 
singing our glad hosannas. And we’re 
shouting our blessings upon Him. We’re 
in the same kind of gay, festive mood. 
Surely these full and _ overflowing 
churches, these bits of palm leaf that 
we wear so proudly in our hats or on 
our lapels, this joy of ours, surely all 
these speak love for Him, do they not? 


But WE DO NOT understand, either. 
It isn’t only our shouts He wants. Most 
of all He wants us, all of us, the full 
and complete commitment of our lives 
to Him. And that’s hard. This is the 
divine-human encounter, this is part 
of the great event through which God 
invades human life. 

But like the crowds back there in the 
first century, we are still chiefly con- 
cerned about our comfort and our peace, 
about ease and rest. We shout because 
shouting is easy. But all the while Jesus 
is weeping over our cities, too, weeping 
because of our indifference to the things 
that make for our real peace. 

What Jesus asked of His disciples, 
what He asks from every one of us this 
day, is not only our exultant shouts, 
but faith, so real and so genuine that 
the everyday deeds of all our life will 
unmistakeably proclaim it. The accred- 
itation of such faith will be-in what I 
do; not in what I say. : 

“Whosoever heareth these words of 
mine and doeth them,” He said, “T will 
liken unto a wise man who built his 
house upon the.rock.”. “This do, and 
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thou shalt live.” “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches,—herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.” 

Not words will make you my dis- 
ciples, Jesus keeps insisting, not ho- 
sannas, not shouts, but the fruits of 
your believing. For the Palm Sunday 
procession is God coming into my life. 
Through the power of His love I have 
met Him and have believed on Him as 
my Lord and my Redeemer. Now must 
follow a response, the total response 
of my life to such a love. Now there 
must be commitment. Now there must 
be unending gratitude. Now there must 
be the same kind of restless and con- 
suming urgency to do His work that 
drove Paul to ceaseless witnessing to 
the end of his days. 

“One does not become a Christian,” 
wrote Soren Kierkegaard, the provoca- 
tive Danish thinker, “by hearing some- 
thing about Christ, by reading some- 
thing, by thinking thereupon, or while 
Christ lived upon earth, by seeing Him 
once in a while or by going and gaping 
at Him the whole day. No, what is re- 
quired is ... adventure upon a decisive 
action.” 


DEcIsIvE AcTION! That’s it. For some 
it will be as dramatic a giving of their 
life as that of Paul, or that of Thomas 
Barclay of Formosa, who on his six- 
teenth birthday wrote his commitment 
in his diary, surrendering himself com- 
pletely to his Lord, and then signing 
it anew every birthday thereafter until 
his death. Or that of hundreds of other 
missionaries and pastors and doctors 
and teachers, far too numerous to name, 
who over against ease and worldly suc- 
cess and popular acclaim chose to give 
their whole days and their complete 
resources to Him to use as He willed. 

Such grand-scale decisive action is 
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not for the majority of us, however. Yet 
the commitment need be none the less 
real. Our commitment will be revealed 
in a multitude of daily little actions, 
many of them seemingly insignificant, 
that add up to a demonstration of 
Christian living so full of zeal that its 
glow will light up other lives wherever 
it touches them. 

Our deeds will make our faith so 
transparent that further profession will 
be almost unnecessary. Our fellow- 
workmen, our neighbors, our family, 
our friends, will know that Christ is 
Lord of our life. There will be fruit 
to prove it, the fruit of our doing His 
will. The evidence will be there for all 
who seek it, the evidence of the way we 
work at our bench, or manage a bank, 
or administer a labor union, or care for 
our home and family, or plant our farm. 

There will be the evidence of our 
participation in the fellowship of be- 
lievers we call the church and the 
eagerness with which we seize the cp- 
portunity to worship. There will be the 
evidence of our evangelistic fervor that 
will drive us out to search for the in- 
active Christians—the shouters—and 
the disbelievers, that we may testify 
to them and invite them, with unremit- 
ting patience, into fellowship of what 
Elton Trueblood has so aptiy called 
“redemptive societies.” And there will 
be the evidence that is still the acid 
test—the direct giving of ourselves 
through our money. For if we say that 
we will give Him our whole life, that 
surely will include our pocketbooks. 


DECISIVE AcTION! The pity of it is that 
so many believe that there is an easy 
way of following the Christ, that so 
many believe that shouting alone is 
enough. But we know better. We have 
always known better. There is nothing 
easy about Christianity. It is the re- 
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ligion of Him who suffered and who 
died on the cross. Its symbol, even to- 
day, is that cross. It demands of its 
followers, not easy shouting, but re- 
nunciation and denial and yielding and 
hard decisions and deeds that cost 
something. 

What I especially plead for is not that 
we shall look less upon this King of 
ours, but that having looked upon Him 
and having seen the tears of Palm Sun- 
day and the sweat of Gethsemane’s 
agonies and the blood of crucifixion, 
we shall come to the simple truth that 
we dare not even call ourselves Chris- 
tians unless we do the hard deeds that 
are the consequence of any real faith. 

I plead for a more intense Christian 
stewardship, best defined as “the prac- 
tice of the Christian religion.” I plead 
for the understanding of the meaning 
of this redemptive act of Jesus Christ, 
an understanding “that He is my Lord, 
who redeemed me, a lost and con- 
demned creature, in order that I might 
be His, live under Him in His King- 
dom, and serve Him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence, and blessed- 
ness.” 

I plead above all that we shall not 
fall into the temptation of easy religion, 
of believing that shouting alone is 
enough. Jesus always asks for more. 
How clearly he said it to the woman 
who listened to Him as He spoke the 
sermon on the mount! His words had 
completely overwhelmed her. She was 
swept off her feet, and just couldn’t stay 
quiet any longer. Suddenly she shouted: 
“Blessed be the womb that bore you 
and the breasts that gave you suck.” 
And Jesus turned to her and said: 
“Blessed rather are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it.” 

Blessed indeed are they who hear the 
word of God and do it! 
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It’s Dangerous to be a Missionary 


By HERBERT LODDIGS 


Three Lutheran missionaries were killed in China during January as Communists 


advanced in Honan. Mr. and Mrs. Loddigs describe their narrow escape 


from capture. Their story appeared first in "The Lutheran Herald" 


THE SITUATION AT JUNAN was rapidly 
becoming critical. A Chinese official 
had informed me that the bandits and 
Communists were very numerous and 
that the situation from a military point 
of view would be very serious for at 
least four to six months. 

On the afternoon of Dec. 23, with no 
warning, we heard a loud gong that 
notified us of the sudden approach of 
20,000 Reds, already only seven miles 
from Junan. There was general con- 
fidence that they could not enter the 
city. It was felt that they did not have 
big enough guns. 

In the evening about six o’clock we 
went over to an official’s home, as we 
had been invited to stay there in a 
bomb shelter for the night. Firing had 
already begun at five and kept on all 
night. The Communists attacked all 
four gates. 

About breakfast time there was a 
short lull but by one o’clock furious 
fighting started and continued until 4 
Pp. M. when they broke through the 
south and east gates and entered the 
city. We were in the bomb shelter with 
the official’s family. The Communists 
kill practically .all officials, so it was 
best not to be found there. 


As soon as they had entered the city 
someone came to the door and said, 
“Come quickly.” We dashed out and 
ran at great speed along the top of the 
wall with thousands of bullets cracking 
like so many whips over our heads. 
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We ran thus for a long way and then 
jumped down the wall inside the city 
into a cluster of small huts. A friend 
abruptly pushed us into a little mud 
hut and told us to stay there. The 
owner of the hut, a poor laborer, asked 
who we were and upon learning that I 
was a pastor and an American he threw 
his arms around me and said, “A good 
man; have no fear.” He and his wife 
then hid us under blankets, almost 
smothering us. 

There was still some street fighting. 
However, morning—Christmas morn- 
ing—finally came and we were still safe. 
Our benefactor decided we must leave 
and we persuaded him to lead us back 
to the church as we did not know this 
part of town. 

It was with a strange feeling that we 
stepped out in broad daylight and pro- 
ceeded to the church. We both wore 
Chinese clothes and thought that would 
help so that we would not be too con- 
spicuous. Edna prayed that God would 
make us invisible to the enemy. He 
must have heard our prayers because 
the soldiers we saw always had their 
backs to us and none happened to be 
coming in our direction and none turned 
to look at us. It was truly a miracle. 

We finally got back to the church. 
The Christians had just been praying 
for us. They were glad to see us alive, 
for they had learned the official who 
was with us had been killed. 


WE weEnT to a secret hiding place. The 
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place was dark, damp, cold, and very 
small. For the first few days we did 
not dare have a light. Only one of us 
could lie down and that not at full 
length. We finally decided it would be 
safe to have a small lantern if we cov- 
ered it with newspaper. 

We read the Psalms and memorized a 
couple of hymns. Most comforting was 
the hymn, “If thou but suffer God to 
guide thee.” Before we had any light, 
when we were in that terrible fearsome 
darkness, we quoted scripture passages 
to each other in a whisper, and the 
Word of God gave strength when our 
own strength failed. 

On the fourth day we dared to get out 
and walk around a little. How good it 
was to see the sunshine again and to be 
able to stretch our legs! The Commun- 
ists had come twice and asked if we 
were there. But now they had not come 
for several days so we became a little 
bolder and rearranged our little hide- 
out so that we could lie down at night. 


On Dec. 28 we received an under- 
ground letter from Kioshan by carrier 
telling us that our friends were safe 
there. The Reds had left Kioshan and 
the missionaries were preparing to 
leave. They invited us to come with 
them. We and the Junan Christians 
thought and prayed about this. After 
prayer, all agreed we should try to 
leave. So we set out on Dec. 30. Ac- 
companied by a Chinese friend, we went 
up to the gate. Strangely enough, we 
met no soldiers on the way to the gate, 
but at the gate there were three sol- 
diers stationed. Our friends talked for 
us, but the soldiers kept saying we could 
not go. One young Communist soldier 
ran up to us and said, 

“Don’t let them go. They are Amer- 
icans.” After a while there was only 
one soldier with us at the gate and 
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suddenly and miraculously our prayer 
was answered when he said, “Go.” 
As in a dream we hurried out of the 
city. How we thanked and praised God 
for His goodness as we walked along. 
We proceeded towards Kioshan. We 
were not told until three days later that 
just after we went out the gate a sol- 
dier with a gun, riding a bicycle, had 
started down the road saying he was 
chasing the foreigners because they 
ought to die. He went in a wrong di- 
rection—south instead of west. 


WE BOTH wore long Chinese padded 
garments, cotton shoes, etc. At the last 
minute before leaving, a thoughtful, 
warm-hearted Christian lady took off 
her hat and put it on Edna’s head to 
make her look more Chinese. We were 
not used to the heel-less cloth shoes, 
so our feet became very sore before 
long. Very fortunately we met a rel- 
ative of one of our friends who had a 
cart and was willing to go with us. 

Every step of the way was dangerous, 
as it was practically all Red territory. 
We prayed constantly for God’s protec- 
tion. One of our companions had friends 
on the way so we slept in their homes. 
We were just a few “li” from the Reds 
many times, but did not meet them 
during four days of travel. Before the 
attack on Junan an official’s son told 
me that this very route we were now 
taking was so dangerous and so full 
of bandits and Communists that it was 
not possible to travel more than a few 
“li? (Chinese miles) without being 
robbed and killed. 


BEFORE GOING through one village full 
of Reds, our guide covered Edna with a 
blanket and had me cover my face with 
the coolie’s wool cap with two slits for 
eyes. We both lay on the cart and were 
pulled through, as they thought this 
best. A young fellow jumped in front 
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of us and yelled with a look of hatred, 
“Americans,” but he did nothing more. 

The common people were all for us 
and again and again warned us to take 
another road when there were Reds a 
short distance ahead. The Reds sleep 
in the daytime and do most of their 
work at night. Otherwise we could 
never have gotten through. 

We had started for Kioshan, but when 
we got about half way we heard heavy 
bombing and decided to go to Minchiang 
instead. We hadn’t gotten very far 
when we learned there were troops be- 
tween us and Minchiang, and so, zigzag- 
ging to avoid the Reds, we proceeded 
toward Chengyang. Every road we tried 
seem to be blocked. On the second day 
we were warned that there were Com- 
munists on the roads. We had no place 
to stay that night, or so we thought. 

Then we found a little village where 
two Christian families lived and we 
spent the night there. Just as we were 
about to go from one house to a safer 
one, some of the common people rushed 
to us and said, “Communist soldiers 
are coming down the road.” We rushed 
back into the house and blew out the 
light. To our great relief the soldiers 
rushed past the hut. We were within 
twenty “li” from Chengyang, a govern- 
ment-occupied village, but between us 
and safety was what looked like an 
impassable “no-man’s land.” 


THE NEXT MORNING we found a friend 
who was acquainted with this region 
and who was willing to try to lead us 
through the dangerous area ahead. He 
was not sure where the Communists 
were, but we proceeded. Edna and I 
prayed continuously. 

When we had gone a few miles we 
saw cavalry in the distance. One of 
our friends hurried us off the road into 
the midst of the field and had us sit on 
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the ground to hide us. There was a look 
of. terror and anguish on his face such 
as I have never seen before. He said to 
us, “We will die together.” 

This meant a great deal, for as a 
Chinese he could have fled to a hut to 
hide, but if found in the presence of a 
foreigner there was almost certainly no 
hope. Suddenly we saw his face light 
up with a big smile. I thought, “Has he 
lost his mind?” I whispered to him, 
“What is it?” He answered, “They are 
government troops.” Now we were in 
a safe zone. 


WE ARRIVED SAFELY in Chengyang 
about 11 a. m. and after eating lunch and 
hiring another cart we proceeded on our 
way. From there on we both rode on 
carts, and the fourth day we reached 
Sinyang. What a joy it was to see the 
fellow missionaries there! Some of them 
had already left for Hankow. 

We slept one night in Sinyang and the 
next morning got on the train. Nine 
other missionaries were with us. We 
traveled in a box car but that was de 
luxe after the way we had traveled. 

When we were about one-third of 
the way to Hankow we were held up 
for four hours by a break in the railroad 
made by the Communists, but after it 
was repaired we went on to Hankow 
and arrived there Monday morning. 
Hankow looked very good to us and so 
did the Lutheran missions home where 
we are staying. Many prayers had 
gone up on our behalf by folk here and 
in Sinyang and we thank and praise 
God for caring for us in such a mar- 
velous way and for leading us to safety. 
It will probably be many months before 
the situation on the field improves. 

We have heard that the Kioshan peo- 
ple are safe after the three-day battle 
there and they should be in Sinyang 
by this time. 
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Bread for the Hungry 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Mark 8:1-21. Parallel passage: Matthew 15:32— 
16:12. 


WHEN MEN forget to provide food for 
themselves it must be they are caught 
by an absorbing interest. Great crowds 
followed Jesus wherever he went, even 
long distances from their homes. Now 
we find Jesus on the northeast shore of 
Galilee. It is far from the cities where 
food could be bought. 

In the excitement of hearing Jesus 
speak and perhaps seeing him perform 
miracles of healing, few of the crowd 
could tear themselves from the spot. 
Their supplies of food had run out. 
There were children and aged folk 
among them. Some fainted for hunger. 
The watchful, loving eye of Jesus rec- 
ognized the plight of the crowd. 

This is not the first time that Jesus 
faced a similar emergency. Mark 6:30- 
44 tells the other story. Some believe 
that only one incident was the basis for 
both stories. I see no good reason to 
believe this. If Jesus faced the same 
problem twice, the crowds hungry and 
far from the market places, he would 
surely meet it twice. The stories differ 
in details and both are told by Matthew 
as well as by Mark. Critics tell us that 
the earliest manuscripts of Matthew and 
Mark carry both stories. Why should 
we delete this second story of the com- 
passion of Jesus? 


THIS TIME the disciples did not seem 
to be quite so certain that the task of 
feeding the crowd was too great. They 
had not forgotten the former miracle. 
They asked the simple question, “Where 
are we to get bread enough in the desert 
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to feed so great a crowd?” As before 
Jesus sent them on a survey of their 
own resources. 

In the first miracle of feeding it was 
five loaves and two fish. This time it is 
seven loaves and a few fish. If there 
was anything to eat in the neighborhood 
of Galilee it would include dried fish 
from the lake. Perhaps this supply of 
food was from the -baskets of the dis- 
ciples themselves, their own provision. 

It is the divine method to permit us 
to go as far as we can to meet our emer- 
gencies. No matter how few, how trag- 
ically inadequate our talents, he will 
use them if we place them in his hands 
in unreserved consecration. Only the 
man who buries his talent fails God. 
Grace multiplies our bread and fish un- 
til they become enough. 

The thanksgiving of Jesus for this food 
is bound up with the mystery of his 
incarnation. He is both Son of God and 
Son of man. As the Son of the heavenly 
Father he set us a good example in 
thanking the Provider of all good things. 
How ungracious we are when we eat 
without thanking God! We may wonder 
how many of the four thousand who 
were filled that day remembered to 
thank their divine host. 


“THEY ATE and were satisfied.” There 
was enough for all. Yes, more than 
enough, for the disciples gathered up 
seven baskets full of leftovers. Waste 
is a sin, far too common in prodigal 
America. Sometimes we are tempted 
to spiritualize this miracle to the point 
that we forget that this was bread and 
fish and these were physically hungry 
people. Jesus knew the pangs of hunger 
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himself. In the wilderness battle with 
the devil, he faced his first great temp- 
tation weakened by 40 days of fasting. 
He knew the hunger that leads men to 
say, “A man must live.” He knew that 
hunger has tempted men to sell their 
very souls for food. It is his concern 
that the starving multitudes be fed. 

“CARE” packages are well named. 
They represent our brotherly care for 
others and our willingness to share. For 
the Christian sharer, they represent the 
care of Christ. He does care. Welfare 
programs of the churches are more than 
humanitarian. They reflect the heart of 
Jesus as he looked with compassion on 
the hungry multitudes. Joy fills his 
heart when all the hungry can eat and 
be satisfied. 


THE CROWD FED, Jesus was off again 
by boat to the western shore of Galilee. 
He did not give the people opportunity 
to capitalize politically on his miracle. 
The Pharisees and Sadducees were 
there to meet him when he landed. 
They demanded a sign of his Messiah- 
ship from heaven. Had they not the 
record of the sign just given? They 
did not choose to accept such a sign as 
from heaven, but persisted in ascribing 
such an earthy miracle to the god of 
this earth. 

Feeding the hungry was not the kind 
of sign they expected. They wanted 
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legions of angels to appear and Jesus 
to lead them to free Israel from Rome 
and battle his way to world empire. 
Jesus was not their kind of king. 

To their boat again went Jesus and 
his disciples. There is intimate com- 
panionship in a small boat. There was 
nothing to divert the Teacher from his 
task. He had sighed deeply at the stub- 
born unbelief of his enemies. Now he 
took occasion to warn his disciples 
against the leaven of prejudice that 
could only end in his rejection. The 
disciples shared far too much the think- 
ing of the Pharisees and their associates. 
They, too, expected an earthly king- 
ship. Where they differed from the 
enemies of Jesus was in their love and 
trust. 


How putt they seem to us. Jesus 
spoke of leaven. They thought of bread, 
the bread that still remained in their 
seven baskets. Jesus knew their 
thoughts and drew them out by his 
questions. In Luke 12:1 Jesus defined 
the leaven of the Pharisees as hypoc- 
risy. Out of this essential insincerity 
the Pharisees were unable to accept 
Jesus. They thought crookedly. Their 
hopes were earth-bound. They had no 
taste for the bread of heaven. 

Next week we will move on with 
Jesus as he grants sight to blinded 
eyes and hearts. 


People should think less about what they ought to do and more 


about what they ought to be. 


—MeEIsterR EcKHART 


The golden apple of selfhood, thrown among the false gods, became 
an apple of discord before they scrambled for it. They did not know 
the first rule of the holy game, which is that every player must by 


all means touch the ball, and then immediately pass it on. 
—C. S. Lewis in The Problem of Pain 
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Sunshine Brings Hope 


THE AIR was soft and life-giving. I 
breathed it gratefully. The winter had 
seemed so long this year that spring 
was doubly welcome. I felt equal to 
almost anything that could be asked 
of me today, as I started out to make 
some long overdue calls. 

Even washing windows hadn’t sapped 
my energy too much. There is some- 
thing about nature’s spring cleaning 
that gets into the air and makes even 
the most casual housekeeper take ac- 
count of the appearance of her window- 
panes. Just the same, I made myself 
stop at noon—not just take a recess 
but actually put away my equipment. 

Jerry seemed to be feeling the lift in 
the air, too, for he didn’t linger at the 
lunch table but headed straight back to 
the church office where he was tearing 
through some neglected correspondence. 


Ever SINCE Easter, I’ve been feeling 
that Lent hadn’t meant what it should 
in my devotional life this year. Oh, I’d 
attended the services and I’d read the 
devotional booklet, but so much of the 
time I seemed to be trying to force my- 
self into a prayerful attitude in spite 
of myself. Of course, as Jerry pointed 
out, we can’t live on the mountain 
peaks. We are bound to hit valleys 
sometimes. He went so far as to say 
some very nice things about the best 
prayers being acted out. It sounded 
very good and I should have glowed 
with happiness. Unfortunately, it had 
the opposite effect. My reaction—fool- 
ish, I guess—was that he was giving my 
spiritual problems what Mark would 
call “the brush-off.” 

And why shouldn’t he? After all, I 
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am supposed to be a mature woman. I 
should be able to find my own spir- 
itual sustenance without too much 
spoon-feeding. You can’t drive a car 
with an empty gas tank, and I was 
quite conscious of the fact that my 
spiritual reservoir was registering 
pretty low. 


So THIS WEEK I have been re-reading 
a book that helped me a lot some years 
ago. Once more it has helped to clear 
the channels, although I can’t help a 
slightly furtive feeling. You see, I re- 
membered a suggestion of Leslie 
Weatherhead’s about a good way for 
the busy housewife—and that’s cer- 
tainly the right name for me—to take 
her “quiet time.” 

Naturally, ’ve adapted it to my own 
taste. I slip on my most comfortable 
and becoming housecoat, turn back the 
covers of my bed, heap pillows at the 
most convenient angles, and lie down. 
Then I pick up my book and read slowly 
and carefully, checking and rechecking 
each statement against my own experi- 
ence. At the end of about 10 minutes I 
re-read quickly the material I’ve cov- 
ered. It is surprising how each para- 
graph is pointed up with fresh force in 
that way. 

Then, no matter how much I’d like 
to go on reading, I close my book and 
pray, half-aloud to help me concen- 
trate, for people or causes suggested by 
what I have read. It may be Jerry or 
the children. It may be the Ryans next 
door or members of the congregation. 
Sometimes it is the United Nations, or 
ERP, or Mr. Taft. Oftener it is the 
homeless, the hopeless, and yes, the 
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hope-givers, of the world. Then, like 
Christopher Robin, I get around to “God 
bless ME.” And there I try to stop 
doing the talking. 

Apparently sleep was the thing I 
needed this afternoon, for I drifted off 
and the next thing I knew the clock was 
registering half-past two and I was 
struggling up from the depths of un- 
consciousness. The process was speeded 
by the fact that I wouldn’t like to be 
caught napping by some of the ener- 
getic souls who consider a siesta a 
slightly decadent practice. 

I bathed and dressed, planning the 
calls I was going to make. If I didn’t 
linger, I could probably stop three 
places before I needed to be at home 
to prepare dinner. Probably I’d better 
go to Mrs. Bliss’s first. There had been 
more than a hint of hurt in her tone on 
Sunday and it really was justified, al- 
though how I could fit any more into 
the usual 24 hours? . . 


As I sTEpPED out the front door, some- 
thing whizzed past my head and landed 
in the bushes. 

“Hey, look out for Mrs. Lathrop!” 
With a rush, Tommy Ryan dived into 
the shrubbery. He straightened up with 
a softball in his hand. 

Apparently the Ryan children were 
having a game across their front lawn 
and ours. 

“Having a holiday?” I smiled, won- 
dering in my hypocritical heart which 
of the saints had brought this on me. 

“Holiday is right! We’re quarantined. 
Our little sister has the mumps and we 
aren’t allowed to go to school because 
we haven’t had them.” 

“Oh, isn’t that a shame! But look, 
boys, why don’t you go around and play 
in the back yard? Mark hasn’t started 
his garden and we won’t mind if the 
ball comes over once in a while. I’d hate 
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to see anything happen to this shrub- 
bery.” 

Tommy’s face was defiant. “My 
mother’s got a wash on the line out 
back. She said you wouldn’t like for us 
to play in your front yard but she says 
if she was one to hold grudges, she 
knows who had the mumps first in this 
neighborhood.” 

I kept a tight rein on my tongue. “I’m 
sorry if she thinks your sister picked up 
the mumps from Mark, but just remind 
her that the house here doesn’t belong 
to us but to the church. Any damage 
would be the business of the church 
council. She'll understand what I 
mean.” This time there was no hypoc- 
risy in the smile I gave him. In spite 
of his mother’s rudeness, he is a lovable 
little redhead. 


I sTaRTED ON down the street without 
forcing the issue further. The day was 
so lovely and I felt so good I couldn’t 
brood over anything unpleasant. As I 
turned in Mrs. Bliss’s walk I could al- 
most picture the conversation before I 
went in. First she would let me know 
that I should have been to see her a 
long time ago and that she could see 
through any excuses I might make. 
Then she would tell me about her aches 
and pains in great detail. After that, 
she would tell me what an active 
worker she was years ago and how 
quickly people can forget all that a 
person has done. Once that was out 
of her system, she might tell me some 
long-forgotten unpleasantness about 
some leader in the church. 

When my half-hour was up, I'd ex- 
cuse myself and travel on to see Mrs. 
Everett or Mrs. Carson, where I could 
relax and enjoy my stay. ... That was 
pretty sure to be the way things would 
work out. And yet—could I help it if 
the sunshine made me hopeful? 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Organ 


What is the way out when a few people 
in a church seem to think that no one can 
play the organ or teach except a_half- 
dozen persons? We have a pipe organ, 
but no one is allowed to play it. It would 
make the service so much better. Almost 
everyone would like it better than the 
piano. 


Examine yourself. Is the trouble 
really in other people or in yourself? 
That is the first advice and the first 
question to anyone who makes a com- 
plaint of this sort. Are you ambitious 
to play? And are you qualified? Are 
you nursing a feeling of frustration and 
accusing someone else of unfairness? 
Sometimes it’s a real job to keep un- 
qualified people out of positions where 
they could and would do a lot of harm. 

But, if your complaint is fair and 
unselfish, you may appeal to the church 
council. And if it becomes necessary 
the matter may be brought up in the 
annual congregational meeting, where 
all members have a right to express 
themselves and to vote on any issue. 

Appeals and action on such matters, 
however, ought to be approached with 
great care. May it be that no one in 
the congregation is at present qualified 
to play the organ weil enough to en- 
hance the service? Are there persons 
who could learn and who are willing 
to take organ instruction, to whom the 
privilege of using the organ could be 
given on conditions? Persons of real 
promise ought to receive generous con- 
sideration from the council. If reason- 
able requests are ignored, the matter 
may be presented to the congregational 
meeting. 

Organ music is sometimes very bad— 
bad enough to make worship difficult. 
Some organists are unqualified. It may 
be better to have piano music well 
rendered than to suffer under organ 
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music ruined by some unprepared, 
would-be organist. 

These are matters to think about, in 
the light of the welfare of the whole 
congregation. Issues which carry the 
possibility of an explosion should be 
handled with care, and hot tempers 
should be kept cool. 

The principles which apply to organ- 
playing hold also for church school 
teaching. Even the best is hardly good 
enough. 


Possessions 


Does a child need to have personal pos- 
sessions? Or would he be better off with 
nothing of his very own? How do posses- 
sions affect his personality and his develop- 
ment? Doesn’t personal ownership foster 
selfishness? 


A child needs some possessions of his 
own. Development may hinge upon 
them. While a few child psychologists 
warn that the less money children have 
the better, most of them advocate that 
youngsters receive allowances—on an 
increasing scale. 

Almost any possession or privilege 
may be turned to unsocial ends. There’s 
the rub with some adults—they permit 
money or property to become an end. 
They may even use other persons as 
means to their ends. Such a view, of 
course, is unchristian, and it runs 
counter to the teachings of the world’s 
best moralists. 

Possessions, suited to his age, and un- 
der wholesome guidance, will help a 
child to develop unselfishness and gen- 
erosity. Handling and caring for toys 
may yield a sense of responsibility. 
Various uses of his small property fur- 
nish occasions for learning honesty, 
judgment-making, appraising of values, 
and co-operation. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Thoughts About Unity of the Church 


Pilgrimage to Amsterdam. By H. G. Herklots and ‘H. S. Leiper. Morehouse-Gorham. 90 
pages. $1. 

The crisis of our time presents to Christianity tremendous obligations which shatter 
any isolated provincialism toward which we might have been tempted. All of us are 
united in that agreement. What has not been determined is how we shall act, in what 
ways we shall act, and with whom. One of the decisive efforts in this direction is the 
World Council of Churches which is holding its first Assembly in Amsterdam in August. 


Various books and tracts are being pre- 
pared for those who will go to Amsterdam 
as delegates. This little volume entitled, 
Pilgrimage to Amsterdam, has been writ- 
ten for the express purpose of reaching 
those many Christians who ought to be 
thinking in terms of the responsibility 
which is on the whole Christian church. 

The present booklet—it is a brief writing 
of only 90 pages—is well written and sets 
forth the definitions of the World Council, 
an outline of the agenda, and a noting of 
the problems to be faced by delegates who 
come to Amsterdam. The mere listing of 
these subjects gives no intimation of the 
excellent style and successful attempt of 
the authors to present the ambitions of the 
Council in general and popular terms. 

There will be great difficulties confronted 
by this Assembly. Not all Christians will 
be present. Some will be absent—as the 
Roman Church—hecause of their unwill- 
ingness to recognize officially other Chris- 
tian bodies. Some will be absent because 
of political problems existent in this pres- 
ent world. Some will be absent because 
they have not seen the responsibility of 
each division of Christian community in 
determining the great common impact 
which must now be stated in our time. 

Among the important statements of the 
Lund meeting of this past year are two 
which are appropriate to the reading of 
this little volume. One insisted that the 
ties of international collaboration must be 
strengthened. If with nations, should it 
not be said as well of churches? 

The other is the amendment to the Con- 
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stitution of the Federation which will be 
in effect before the Amsterdam meeting 
and which inferred that the ecumenical 
movement does not exist apart from the 
Lutheran Church—nor the Lutheran 
Church apart from the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Each of these statements is an official 
pronouncement to which we, as members of 
the Federation, must give assent in thought 
and action. As these authors assert, “If 
it is a listening Church which is repre- 
sented in Amsterdam, God’s Word may 
well be heard there. And if it is heard, it 
must be obeyed.” To this lofty aim, each 
of us will add our fullest prayer. Most of 
all, we Lutherans will have upon us a 
fearsome responsibility, for a large number 
of delegates will call themselves by this 
denominational name. Much of that which 
happens at Amsterdam must then be 
charged to our own group. All of this is but 
another reason why ecumenicity must be 
translated into realistic thinking on the 
part of all of our members. A reading of 
this excellent little volume is one assistant 
toward that necessary ambition. 

Buffalo RatpH W. Loew 


Dynamic 

Sermons From Paul. By George W. Truett. 
Eerdman. 213 pages. $2.50. 

If the preacher would find the utmost in 
Christian optimism, gain a freshness of ap- 
proach, appeal to young and old alike, and 
find something of the dynamic of Paul, let 
him go to this volume of Truett of Texas. 
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His was the sheer power of the spoken 
and printed word. In paraphrasing Paul 
he says, “ ‘If I can do more by being cuffed 
and beaten and scourged and maltreated, 
if by going through that I can best help 
the cause of Christ forward, then the will 
of God be done.’ That attitude is not weak 
sentimentality, it is not perfumed poetry; 
it is Christ-like heroism.” 

Again, “A man has no gospel who mocks 
the atoning blood of Christ. He has nothing 
more than a gilded humanitarianism.” 

Truett has a complete gospel, one for the 
world of eternity and for the world of time. 
He is intense, yet joyful; passionately se- 
rious, yet human. 

One can easily see why he was a world 
figure—“A nationwide revival of real re- 
pentance toward God because of sin, a 
world-revival of that sort, would have 
hushed wars of every kind to the ends of 
the earth and would carry the Kingdom 
of God forward like the swelling tides 
sweep the seas again and again.” 

Johnstown, N.Y. Witmer M. ZuEHLKE 


Chosen People 


The Future of the American Jew. By Mordecai 
Kaplan. Macmillan. 600 pages. $6. 


This is a great book! The author is pro- 
fessor at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
He is also the moving spirit in the “Re- 
constructionist Movement” in American 
Judaism. 

The basic premise of this movement is 
that Judaism is not merely a religion but a 
religious civilization. Judaism, according 
to the author, should be so reconstructed 
as to be able to live by two civilizations: 
“Judaism and Americanism in this coun- 
try, or Judaism and some other modern 
civilization elsewhere.” 

The Reconstructionists, though but a 
small group within Conservative Judaism, 
have manifested great strength of purpose. 
In some things they have gone even fur- 
ther than the Reform Movement in 
Judaism, as, for instance, their publication 
of a new Prayer Book, which Orthodox 
rabbis ceremonially anathematized and 
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burned at a meeting in the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 

The main purpose of the Reconstruction- 
ists seems to be to save Jewry rather than 
Judaism. Jews are leaving the fold in 
great numbers through assimilation, in- 
termarriage, and conversion to Christian- 
ity, because “Jewish life as at present con- 
stituted seems to many Jews to be an 
anachronism.” Those who are continuing 
in the fold are unhappy. “Outwardly he 
(the Jew) may seem calm, but inwardly 
he is worried. He is a divided being, a 
Hamlet forever soliloquizing—to be or not 
to be a Jew.” 

This books attempts to show the way to 
reconstruct Jewish life, so that the Jew 
can live in two civilizations at one and the 
same time—as a Jew and as a member of 
the community in which he lives. 

The author is bold in his attempt at re- 
construction of Judaism. He would scrap 
some of the most cherished Jewish beliefs 
as, for instance, that of “the Chosen Peo- 
ple.” “If Israel’s having influenced the 
world religiously in the past proves that 
the Israelites are God’s Chosen People, 
what inference are we to draw from the 
fact that Israel is today not influencing 
the religions of other people, but rather 
being influenced by them? Who can read 
the works of such men as Sholem Asch, 
and Franz Werfel—to name two of the most 
distinguished Jewish writers, by way of 
example—without perceiving the profound 
influence that Christianity has had on many 
Jews? Does that prove that the Christian 
Church has been chosen and Israel re- 
jected? Would we not resent such an in- 
ference?” The author, accordingly, advo- 
cates “the elimination from our own liturgy 
of all references to the doctrine of Israel 
as the Chosen People.” 

Whether the Reconstructionist Move- 
ment will succeed in reconstructing bridges 
or walls between Judaism and Christianity 
remains to be seen. Nevertheless, here we 
have a book that is so stimulating to the 
thinker that the cost of the book is but a 
fraction of its value. 


Pittsburgh Dan B. Bravin 
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Across the Desk 


There are much used phrases with 
which we are all familiar but which 
when subjected to a critical examination 
“do not make sense.” For example, we 
say concerning a certain friend or fel- 
low worker in business, or most fre- 
quently some child whose conduct we 
are permitted to observe, “There is a 
soft spot in my heart for him.” The sig- 
nificance of the comment is perfectly 
clear, but if one should stop to consider 
critically the condition that would re- 
sult from having a soft spot in his heart, 
fear of prolonged illness, or of even 
sudden death, would be a logical con- 
clusion. The New Testament has a 
precedent in Paul’s location of the char- 
acteristics of Christian virtues in “bow- 
els of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long suffering, for- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one 
another. ... And above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.” 

Nevertheless we shall doubtless con- 
tinue to use the expression. A greater 
calamity than heart disease would be 
such “hardness of heart.” It would rob 
one of feeling and welcoming the thrill 
that is a cherished emotional experience 
due to the arrival of a letter, or to a 
personal call from an appreciative 
friend. Even the delivery of a pamphlet 
whose printed information makes us 
conscious of the human touch is warmly 
welcomed. 


Partiality admitted 

We are privileged to have our name 
on the mailing lists of many of the con- 
stituent synods, the boards and agen- 
cies, and the educational and eleemosy- 
nary institutions of Lutheran and other 
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Protestant activities. In such pamphlets 
—generally brief in the number of 
pages but fascinating in the diversity 
of interests referred to—one can in- 
dividualize the work in which we are 
engaged, in some places very seriously. 

We confess to one distinct partiality, 
and that is the opportunity to peruse 
the pages of The Southern Cross. Can 
you identify the subscribing area of 
this eight-page official journal of one 
branch of the Lutheran Church of the 
world? We hope you can, for Luther- 
anism in British Guiana is of an age that 
calls for birthday celebrations of cen- 
turies and half centuries. Its oldest 
congregation dates from 1743. Its loca- 
tion is New Amsterdam. The congrega- 
tion, when it was founded, was exclu- 
sively human and white. 

The Rev. Hector Magalee, in an ad- 
dress to the United Lutheran Church 
in convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1944, referred to the narrow- 
mindedness of the Dutch who occupied 
what is now British Guiana. We quote 
from the record of his address as it 
appears in the 1945 ULCA Year Book. 
“It was this church that bore the sign 
above its front door, ‘Negroes and dogs 
keep out.’” “But,” Mr. Magalee, then 
a seminarian, now pastor of the ccn- 
gregation continued, “I am proud to 
say that it is this church that now en- 
tertains within its walls all races that 
now grow in that strange land of British 
Guiana.” 

What thrills us when we read The 
Southern Cross promptly on its arrival 
on our desk is the plain but convinc- 
ingly effective confidence of those fellow 
Lutherans and their pastors, catechists 
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and teachers. Their background and the 
background of the people to whom they 
bring the Gospel of our Lord, is pro- 
vided by descent from the Europeans 
who came into the colony to develop 
its plantations, the Hindus who were 
imported from India to work in the 
fields, the descendants of negro slaves 
whom dealers in human flesh delivered 
to Guianian ports, the survivors of the 
Arawak Indians who with Caribs were 
the land’s aborigines, and missionaries. 
The last were given distinct mention 
by Pastor Magalee. They have incited 
progress in evangelism and in other 
spheres of Christian activities that is 
delivering strikingly high percentages 
of advancement. In the last number 
that reached us, we found no com- 
plaints. It was unique in that respect. 
Yet they report .. . optimistically on 
raising their apportionment in full. The 
extension of the ministry of the Word 
to new areas is an evangelical challenge. 


War fears 

We listened, as doubtless did most 
of you, to the address by the President 
of the United States to the Congress 
on March 17, when he set forth the crisis 
threatening America from Soviet plans 
of extending the regime of communism, 
so as to supersede the democratic forms 
of government with dictatorships. It 
was not a pleasant half hour for any 
peace-loving citizen in any part of the 
world. The enormous burdens due to 
recent conflicts, the fervent hope that 
United Nations and its charter would 
establish a tribunal where international 
disputes could be settled without resort- 
ing to armed conflicts, and the better 
organized and mechanized appreciation 
of human values, combined to dictate 
the expectation that the Second World 
War was the last war. The President’s 
address so closely approximated an ul- 
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timatum as to make us fear resumption 
of hostilities with no interim in which 
to demonstrate the advantages of peace 
by negotiations. 


Apparently unattainable 

A pastor who was ordained before 
the end of the nineteenth century, that 
is, 50 years ago or approximately a 
half century of time, has fairly ade- 
quate reasons based on personal obser- 
vations for being skeptical about the 
total outlawry of war as a means of 
settling international disputes. With 
the half century that.began in the clos- 
ing years of the 1890’s there was the 
Spanish-American War. The conflict 
was not one that conferred great glory 
on its participants. Spain, under the 
compulsion of defeat by the American 
forces, surrendered most of her re- 
maining western colonies and sank to a 
fourth-rate power in a world where she 
once was near the top. The far-eastern 
wars, the Russo-Japanese and the 
Japan-Chinese struggles served to keep 
the rest of the world altered. 

Our first major conflict began April 
6, 1917, and stopped with the armistice 
on Noy. 11, 1918. To whom credit should 
go for the victory was so plain that 
America’s number one idealist of the 
decade deemed the opportunity at hand 
to make World War One the war to end 
wars. The reception given his plans 
showed the world’s unreadiness and 
likewise its unwillingness to relinquish 
resort to military power if guns could 
outweight reasons in a dispute between 
governments. Again we had a demon- 
stration of the fact that evil may wield 
force; it must then be forced into a sub- 
mission in which its wickedness exacts 
a toll proportionate to its strength. The 
warless world is not yet “ours.” We 
must continue to hope and to pray. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Northwest Synod Hopes to Enroll 
Eight Congregations Next Month 


By Joun E, DEHAAN 


MrinneaPotis—Applications for member- 
ship in the Synod of the Northwest have 
been received from four congregations, 

reports Dr. R. H. Gerber- 

Minnesota eee synod president. Ac- 

tion on the applications will 

be taken at the synod convention in St. 

Paul next month. Applications for transfer 

of two North Dakota congregations from 

the Icelandic to the Northwest Synod are 
pending. 

Two more congregations, now being 
formed by Missionaries Dwight H. Shelhart 
and George E. Dressler may be ready for 
admission into the synod in May. 

St. John’s Church, Fargo, N. D., and 
congregations at Cross Lake, Minn., and 
at Bagley and Cassville, Wis., are those 
whose applications have been received. 
Those in process of formation are Geth- 
semane Church in the Greenfield avenue 
district west of Milwaukee, and a congre- 
gation in Waukesha, Wis. Gethsemane 
Church was organized on March 21. 

Four synodical missionaries are now at 
work on Northwest territory. Each aver- 
ages one new congregation organized each 
year. In 10 years the synod had had a net 
gain of 25 churches. 

Exections of all officers of the Northwest 
Synod and of a majority of members of 
the synod’s executive committee will take 
place at the meeting May 18-20. This year 
the synod will be entitled to elect 22 dele- 
gates to the ULC Philadelphia convention. 

The synodical Brotherhood, under the 
leadership of its president, S. F. Wilch, 
and secretary, Robert England, plans its 
annual banquet in connection with the 
synod convention, May 19. Dr. Thomas L. 
Cline, of the staff of the ULC Board of 
Pensions, will be the speaker. 

“Our Own Lake Camp” is the temporary 
name for the project of Central Conference 
churches on Green Lake, near Chisago 
City, Minn. A financial campaign with a 
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goal of $45,000 for the construction of 
needed buildings on the 31-acre tract is 
now in progress under the direction of the 
Rev. H. J. Motz-kus. Junior and senior 
camps will be held at the new site the first 
two weeks in August. The Rev. Harold 
Rasmussen was recently elected dean of 
the camp. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE of the synod has 
adopted the camp formerly conducted by 
the Montana churches. The Rev. I. B. 
Kinden, dean, announces that the camp 
will be held at the Lion’s Club site near 
Red Lodge, Aug. 15-21. Dr. P. H. Roth 
headlines the faculty this year. The Rev. 
A. C, Baumgaertner is camp manager. 

Grace CuurcH, Deephaven, Minn., made 
Feb. 1 a memorable day in its history when 
the Rev. John D. Roth was installed as 
pastor by Dr. R. H. Gerberding. The re- 
cently acquired parsonage was dedicated 
by the Rev. M. A. Haker, president of con- 
ference. The house is on the county high- 
way that skirts Deephaven Park and ad- 
joining Lake Minnetonka communities, just 
off Minnetonka boulevard. With it are five 
lots, all purchased with the aid of the 
Board of American Missions. The congre- 
gation worships in the village hall. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Minneapolis, is watch- 
ing progress on the construction of a new 
$115,000 parish education unit. This addi- 
tion will also include a community center. 
Pastor John Rilling reports that more than 
one-third of the amount has been raised. 
The building will be completed about June. 

St. John’s Church recently lost from 
among its members Justice Andrew Holt, 
aged 92, a retired member of the Minne- 
sota supreme court. He died on Feb. 11. 
Sixty-five years ago he aided Dr. W. A. 
Passavant and Dr. George H. Trabert in 
organizing St. John’s Church, first English- 
speaking congregation in the Northwest. 
Through two-thirds of a century he was 
a faithful member. At various times he 
served as organist, Sunday school super- 
intendent. In the early days, when there 
was no pastor, he would read a sermon to 
the congregation. 

RESURRECTION CHuRCH, Minneapolis, in the 
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midst of its building program, recently 
marked its silver anniversary with a series 
of special events. The Rev. Emil Neuhardt 
has been pastor of this church 21 years. 

St. Marx’s, Fargo, N. D., on Feb. 29 
burned the last evidence of its indebted- 
ness and began making plans for the con- 
struction of a parish education building. 
The old “annex” was recently vacated and 
will be sold to make ready for the expan- 
sion program. 

Trinity CuurcH, Lindstrom, Minn., 
launched a campaign to raise $5,000 for 
three benevolent causes and a program of 
local improvement. Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, Luthe:-n Welfare, and the Central 
Conference Lake Camp will be bene- 
ficiaries. 


THe Rev. W. J. StromperG has resigned 


SEND NOW 


FOOD 
Sugar, Shortening, 
Cocoa, Milk, Meats 


CLOTHING 

Suits, Dresses, Coats, 
Bathrobes, Stockings, 
Underwear, Overalls 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, 
Boots, Slippers 


BEDCLOTHES 
SEWING MATERIALS 
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...FOR A WORLD IN NEED 


FOOD AND CLOTHING given in Christ’s name bring 
hope and witness of love to people who live on the 
brink of despair. The gifts of American Lutherans 
saved many this past winter from desperation and sin. 
Yet, the task is not done—we must continue to supply | 
food, clothing, and self-help materials. Your help is 
needed now! 


Every LUTHERAN CHuRCH A COLLECTION CENTER! 


LUTHERAN WoRLD RELIEF, INc. 
N. 13th Street and Bushkill Drive 


| G Usrough, LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF | 


the pastorate of Salem Church, Albert Lea, 
where he has served for more than 20 
years to take up work with a young mis- 
sion congregation, St. Luke’s Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Under Pastor Stromberg’s 
leadership, Salem Church has seen its 
membership increase from 289 to nearly 
600 and its communing membership dou- 
bled. The $24,000 debt on the church has 
been paid and the property materially im- 
proved. An adjoining lot has been pur- 
chased for future expansion, and a fine 
parsonage acquired. 

Tue Rev. Joun E. DEeHAAN has resigned 
the pastorate of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Mahtomedi, to accept the call of St. John’s 
Church, Persia, Iowa, effective May 1. He 
has for several years been the correspond- 
ent for THE LUTHERAN in Minnesota. 


Ship to 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Only your own ears can tell you which organ has 
TRUE CHURCH TONE 


The selection of an organ for your church carries 
with it a serious responsibility. Music for the 
wotship services must be liturgically correct — 
traditional in tone. 

Listen to a demonstration of the Wurlitzer 
Organ. Have your own organist play it. Let your 
own ears decide. You will find that Wurlitzer 
Organ Music is not a substitute for accepted church 
tone but is the characteristic tone long associated 
with religious music. 

The reverent voice of the Wurlitzer Organ 
completely satisfies every requirement: of the 
worship service... solo, choir or congregational 
accompaniment, for the Wurlitzer is the elec- 
tronic organ that employs two major principles 
long used in pipe organs for producing true 
church tone. 

Also, the console arrangements and playing 
dimensions of the Wurlitzer Organ conform 
rigidly to recommendations of the American 
Guild of Organists. On it traditional organ 
literature can be played as written. 
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No finer compliment can be paid the Wur- 
litzer Organ than that given by Vincent F. Long, 
Buffalo, N. Y. organist at the Church of the 
Redeemer, “The finest electronic organ I have 
ever played for church work.” 

phe Eh 

With today’s high cost for building and re- 
modeling, the money and space saved by instal- 
ling a Wurlitzer, instead of a pipe organ that 
requires from six to eighty times more space, 
will provide valuable room for other purposes. 
When remodeling, it often costs less to install 
a Wurlitzer than to modernize a pipe organ. 

Stimulate church attendance and membership 
by making your services more appealing with 
the music of a Wurlitzer Organ. ‘he Rudolph 


Wurlitzer Company, N. Tonowanda, N. Y. 
Write for name of dealer who will arrange demonstration 


WURLIIZER ORGAN 


Series 20— Two Manual 
“ Music’s Richest Voice’’ 
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HERE AND THERE: The Rev. John Simmons, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
was named chairman of the 1949 Minne- 
sota State Pastors’ Conference at a recent 
meeting in Minneapolis. . . . In spite of 
increased costs and delayed increase in 
prices, The Word in Season, daily devo- 
tional booklet published by Northwest 
Synod Stewardship Committee, netted the 
synod nearly $3,300. Almost a half-million 
of the Lenten issue were sold. 


CAMPUS 


Missionary doctor gets new degree 

Among other possessions going back to 
India with the missionary-physician, Dr. 
Barbara DeRemer, is a brand-new degree 
of Doctor of Science, conferred by Susque- 
hanna University last month. 


Forty years of progress... 


that’s the Wicks Organ! An 
outstanding achievement in art- 
istry and construction. 


HOW MA 
AFFECT YOU 


This noted Biblical authority, pastor, professor, 
reveals his conclusions after extensive study of 
atomic physics, ancient and modern philosophies 
and theories as related to Biblical teachings 
and prophecies. 

This book is the first evaluation of those 
elements, an important work of profound 
meaning for all Christianity. 


Published by 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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... in the light of 


Pres. G. Morris Smith presented the degree 


Dr. DeRemer is a graduate of Susque- 
hanna and of Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. In India she served at the 
Vellore Medical College, on the territory 
of the Andhra Lutheran Church, and more 
recently as physician-in-charge and busi- 
ness manager of the Kugler Hospital in 
Guniur. 

Although Dr. DeRemer’s furlough in 
America was scheduled to continue until 
mid-summer, she has agreed to return to 
her work months sooner because of the 
especial need for her services which have 
resulted from rioting and strife in India. 
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Midwest Synod More Than Doubles 
Benevolence in Three-Year Period 


By Pau WircMan 


WHEN THE Last dollar of benevolence 
money for 1947 was deposited in the bank 
and the last bank draft sent to the ULCA 

treasurer, Midwest Synod’s 
Nebraska faithful treasurer, the Rev. 

G. K. Wiencke, Sr., took a 
few moments for relaxation. The thou- 
sands of dollars which had poured into his 
treasury the last months had kept him busy 
until late at night. 

As he glanced over the totals, his mind 
went back into synodical history. He re- 
called years in which the total benevo- 
lences received amounted to about $3,000, 
of which a little over $1,000 was sent to the 
ULCA. And now, in 1947: about $60,000 
to the ULCA for benevolences, of which 
$24,300 was apportionment. Truly a new 
day had dawned for the Midwest Synod. 
As a comparison figure, he noted that in 
1945 the Midwest Synod gave 37 per cent 
of its apportionment; in 1946 it amounted 
to 53 per cent, and in 1947 it reached 80 
per cent. 

President Lorin Wolff says, “It is, of 
course, too early to determine what the 
result of the endeavor to raise the double 
apportionment in 1948 will be. But we 
have- reason to believe that most of our 
congregations will make an honest at- 
tempt to meet it.” 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu at Diller reported in 
February that one-half of its quota for 
LWA is already in the hands of the treas- 
urer, and one-third of the double appor- 
tionment. ... St. Marx’s Cuurcu at Bloom- 
field has adopted the 50-50 budget, which 
makes the average contribution $15 per 
member for current expenses and $15 for 
benevolences. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Columbus, which has 
been paying its apportionment in full dur- 
ing two large building programs—a com- 
pletely rebuilt church and a new $16,000 
parsonage—will also reach its goal in 1948. 
., . First Cuurcu, Oklahoma City, has all 
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benevolences on its budget, and always 
raises its budget in full... . Sr. Joun’s, 
Auburn, is setting aside all its plate offer- 
ings for benevolence. . . . First congre- 
gation reporting on LWA results in 1948 is 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 23rd Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274. $1 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


WATERLOO 
COLLEGE 


(In affiliation with the University of Western 
Ontario) 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Courses leading to Pass and Honor 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
Business Administration 
General Science 
Pre-theological 
Preparatory training for deacon- 
esses and parish workers 
Residences for men and women 
Moderate tuition fees and cost of 
living. 
For Catalogue and information write to: 
The Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, Dean 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
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St. Paul’s, Glenvil, the Rev. M. Schroeder 
pastor. He reports that, with a goal of $237, 
$500 has been raised. . . . THE DALTON 
congregation has already raised its 200 per 
cent apportionment for 1948 and is con- 
templating the building of a new church 
this fall. 

LWA RALLIES will be held in 11 Nebraska 
Synod congregations during the latter half 
of April. Dates and places are: April 15, 
Davenport; April 16, West Point; April 18, 
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Nebraska City, Auburn; April 19, Beatrice; 
April 20, Augustana Synod, Fremont, 
Wayne; April 21, South Sioux City; April 
22, Grand Island; April 23, North Platte; 
April 25, Oshkosh. 

Pastor ErtcH PETERSON resigned at Ponca 
to become effective in May. . . . Pastor 
GrorcEe P, Kress, Midland’s field secretary 
the past few years, has accepted a call to 
West Point, effective June 1. . . . Pastor 
E. Watter has resigned from his pastorate 
at Immanuel Church near Hastings, ef- 
fective in June. This will complete 53 years 
in the active ministry for Dr. Walter. Some 
years ago, Dr. Walter relinquished his 
duties as superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
because of ill health, and accepted the call 
to this small congregation. During his 
ministry at Immanuel he not only built up 
the membership but also brought the con- 
gregation to the point of paying all of its 
benevolences. 

Pastor J. SCHRADER accepted a call to 
St. John’s, Lipscomb, Texas, on. Jan. 1. 
He was installed by President Wolff on 
April 4. 

GoverNoR VAL Peterson of Nebraska has 
appointed a committee on the study of 
admitting displaced persons, with the view 
of finding places for such persons, when 
and if they are permitted to come to the 
U.S. President Lorin Wolff has been ap- 
pointed to the committee. 

Tue ABRAHAM LINCOLN Friendship Train 
left Nebraska on Lincoln’s birthday loaded 
with 126,000 bushels of grain, about one 
and one-half million pounds of other food 
and $36,000 additional cash. Of this amount 
42,000 bushels of grain were designated 
for the Lutheran Church: 28,000 bushels 
of this for LWR, and 14,000 for the Mis- 
souri Synod Relief agencies; 239,000 pounds 
of other food for LWR, and 154,000 for 
Missouri Synod, and $3,000 cash for LWR 
and $2,500 for Missouri Synod. 

Misstonary CarLos GuzMAN reports 
growth in the Mexican Mission at Omaha. 
Kountze Memorial Church has granted the 
mission use of its chapel for services at 
19th and Castelar Streets. On Feb. 22 Pas- 
tor Henry J. Goede, Grace Church, Omaha, 
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assisted the mission in baptizing seven in- 
fants and confirming four adults. Present 
membership includes 14 communicant 
members and 11 baptized. 

Jesucita Velez will complete her course 
at the Baltimore Motherhouse this May 
and the Mexican Mission is looking for- 
ward to the service she will render. The 
mission has three “honorary” members who 
are supporting it—Mrs. Mary A. Burkhart, 
Misses Helen Thorpe and Laura S. Iguchi. 


ALC and ULC Share in Supporting 


North Carolina Boys’ Home 
By C. A. PHILiirs 


A SPECIAL SERVICE was held Feb. 22 at 
Sipes Orchard Home for underprivileged 
boys, near Conover, dedicating the build- 
ings and installing the new superintendent, 
George R. McColl. The president of the 
North Carolina Synod, Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, 
preached the sermon. The Eastern District 

of the American Lu- 

; theran Church, and 

North Carolina the North Carolina 

Synod of the ULC elect members to the 

board of trustees, the two bodies sharing 
in the control of the home. 

The institution, which is only a few years 
old, is taking care of 30 boys at present, 
and has plans for increasing the capacity 
at an early date. In addition to contribu- 
tions from individuals, much of the home’s 
support comes from farm and orchard 
holdings and markets for sale of produce. 

BROTHERHOOD DISTRICTS of the synod held 
their quarterly meetings Feb. 29. Reports 
indicate excellent attendance in all dis- 
tricts and keen interest in the topic which 
was discussed, namely, “Home Missions in 
the North Carolina Synod.” The Brother- 
hood is engaged in the effort to raise in 
1948 not less than $15,000 to be used as 
gifts for mission work. 

In 70 of the 112 parishes reporting, pas- 
tors’ salaries have been increased in 1948. 
The average annual salary is now $2,770, 
with parsonage provided in addition. This 
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is an average increase of $196 over 1947. 
The larger number of increases were in 
parishes paying the lower salaries. 

THE Rev. Karu S. Henry of the staff of 
the Board of American Missions was on the 
territory of the synod March 8-9, con- 
ferring with President Cromer with ref- 
erence to a number of rural congregations, 
looking to more satisfactory parish align- 
ment. 

GRACE CONGREGATION near Newton, the 
Rev. Hoke H. Ritchie pastor, suffered the 
loss by fire of its church building, March 
7. The building had been completed in 
1942 under the leadership of the Rev. B. S. 
Brown, Jr. Estimated cost of replacement 
is not less than $50,000. Plans were under- 
way for the installation of a new $4,000 
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organ, but the instrument had not yet 
arrived. 

This is the second church in the synod 
to burn since Jan. 1. New Jerusalem 


Church, located in an adjacent community, 
burned Jan. 19. This congregation is mak- 
ing rapid progress in plans to rebuild. 
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Trinity, SANForD. Contract has been let 
for the erection of a church to house this 
mission. The cost is to be $41,898. The 
church is to be erected on a large lot on a 
prominent street. Pastor Vance Daniel an- 
nounced that ground-breaking services 
would be conducted Easter morning, Drs. 
J. L. Morgan and Dwight Cromer par- 
ticipating. 

The new building will be of colonial de- 
sign, of brick construction, with adequate 
educational facilities. The congregation has 
been worshiping in a small temporary 
chapel on the rear of the lot. 

Synop’s ParisH EpucaTIon committee has 
completed plans for its Sunday School En- 
listment program, which will include six 
enlistment demonstrations to be conducted 
April 11-30. Demonstrations will be held 
in Charlotte, Salisbury, Raleigh, Greens- 
boro, Newton, and Cherryville. The Rev. 
Harner R. Middleswarth of the Parish and 
Church School Board will direct the dem- 
onstrations. 

GRACE CONGREGATION, Thomasville, the 
Rev. Charles Wessinger pastor, has com- 
pletely renovated its parsonage, has added 
a stoker to its heating plant, and placed an 
electric range in the kitchen. The church 
has purchased a sound motion picture pro- 
jector, and a disk recorder for carrying 
the church service to the shutin. 

Tue ParisH EpucaTion ComMiITTEE has 
announced the date for the Summer School 
for Church Workers to be held at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Aug. 22-28. 

Tue Rev. JoHN Fietpinc Cricrer for 33 
years pastor of St. Mark’s, Charlotte, of- 
fered his resignation recently due to de- 
clining health. Dr. Crigler began his work 
in Charlotte in 1915, and during the time 
has served synod in a number of capacities, 
in addition to attending six conventions of 
ULC as representative of the synod. His 
resignation becomes effective May 1. 

Tue Rev. A. H. Keck, Jr., pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, Lincolnton, since July 
1945, has resigned effective June 1, having 
accepted the call to the Hewitt professor- 
ship in Practical Theology in the Southern 
Seminary. 
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Berks County Churches Nearing 
100 Per Cent for World Action 


By LuTHER F. ScHLENKER 


READING—Seventy-nine of the 91 churches 
in the Reading Conference have achieved 
over 100 per cent of their 1948 Lutheran 

World Action quotas. 
Pennsylvania This is in sharp contrast 

to results last year, when 
only 22 reached the LWA goals and the 
average for the conference was 53 per cent 
of its quota. 

A co-operative campaign of the Berks 
county churches, with soliciting conducted 
by communities rather than by congrega- 
tions, is responsible for the startling im- 
provement in the result. Chairman of the 
committee directing the appeal has been 
the Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Reading. An advisory com- 
mittee of 11 of the county’s civic and in- 
dustrial leaders assisted. Special literature 
geared to the local effort was prepared. 

A county headquarters was set up. 
Names of all the Lutherans in fhe county 
were secured. These names were sep- 
arated on a community basis for solicita- 
tion. Five workers’ meetings in various 
county areas were conducted, at which the 
Rev. Frank Brown, the Rev. Heinrich Falk, 
or Dr. C. C. Stoughton spoke. An opening 
dinner was held for workers on Feb. 12. 


For Gop anp CouUNTRY 
... Medals awarded 
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FIrFTY-FoUR men from 10 churches in 
eastern Berks County gathered at a lay- 
men’s dinner meeting at the Keystone Hotel 
in Kutztown to hear Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton. He spoke on the work of the 
church and urged tithing on the part of 
each Christian. Ira C. R. Guldin had charge 
of the arrangements. Similar meetings are 
planned in the future. 

THREE LEADERS in the Boy Scout move- 
ment in the Oley Valley received the Pro 
Deo Et Patria award. They are Newton W. 
Geiss, county superintendent of schools; 
Bruce Gilbert, and Bruce Bieber. The 
presentation was made by the Rev. Paul 
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J. Dundore, their pastor, at a special serv- 
ice in Friedens Church, Oley. 

THE ANNUAL conference confirmation rally 
was held in St. Luke’s Church. The speaker 
was the Rev. J. Russell Fink, pastor of the 
Lyons parish and former missionary to 
India. 

Zion CuHuRcH, WomeELsporF, has ren- 
ovated its Sunday school room and in- 
stalled a new oil-burning furnace at a cost 
of approximately $11,000. Recent gifts pre- 
sented to the church by Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Minnich were offering plates, alms 
bason, and a credance table. ... A NEW 
BROADCAST booth and equipment was pur- 
chased and installed in Trinity Church, 
Reading. Mr. Luther Biehl, engineer of 
the Berks Broadcasting Company, which 
carries Trinity’s Sunday services as a pub- 
lic service program, set up the equipment. 

.. A NEW PIPE organ installed at Allegheny 
Union Church, Alleghenyville, was ded- 
icated recently. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. John Hassler, who is supplying 
the church since the death of the Rev. 
Charles G. Heffner. 

Zion CuurcH, Maxatawny, recently con- 
secrated new vestments for the choir and 
clergymen at a special service. Speakers 
for the occasion were the Rev. Luther N. 
Schaeffer and Dr. Scott Brenner. The lo- 
cal pastors, the Rev. Franklin Slifer and 
the Rev. Luther Schlenker conducted the 
service. The vestments as well as three 
stoles for each pastor were gifts of the 
ladies’ aid. . . . NEw vestments for the 
junior choir purchased by the members of 
the congregation were blessed at a special 
service held in Grace Church, Shillington. 
The three choirs of the church participated 
in the service and the sermon was delivered 
by the pastor, the Rev. Victor Kroninger. 

THE Rev. J. Ropert Mayer of Lancaster, 
recent graduate of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, was installed as pastor of the Shar- 
tlesville parish. The service was held in 
Friedens Church, Shartlesville. The Rev. 
Victor Kroninger, president of the confer- 
ence, had charge of the service. He was 
assisted by the Rev. G. Martin Ruoss of 
Lancaster. . . . Dr. J. RusseLt Fink, pastor 
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of the Lyons-Bernville parish for the past 
two and one-half years, has resigned to 
accept the pastorate of Second English 
Church of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Miss HemaaTHa JOHN, teacher of zool- 
ogy in the Andhra Christian College in 
India and now studying in America, spoke 
at several churches and schools while she 
was the guest of Dr. and Mrs. J. Russell 
Fink of Lyons. . . . EMERSON F. HARDING 
of Mohnton, a member of the senior class 
of Westminster Choir School, has been 
chosen the minister of music of St. John’s 
Church, Boyertown. . . . Dr. Cuartes M. 
Cooper, professor at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, recently spoke to a meeting of the 
Reading Pastoral Association. ... THE REV. 
ERNEST FLOTHMEIER, missionary to Liberia, 
described his work to a recent meeting of 
the Berks Pastoral Association. 


European DPs Arrive in Winnipeg 
And Find Church Ready to Help 


By E. G. Goos 


Winnrprc—Three days after a boatload 
of displaced persons landed at Halifax, a 
large number of them were greeted here by 

representatives of Canadian 
Western Lutheran World Relief. There 

were 230 Lutherans out of a 
Canada total of 307 refugees on the 
S.S. “Beaverbrae” which reached Canada 
on March 9. Says Clifton L. Monk, execu- 
tive secretary of CLWR, “The efforts of 
Canadian Lutheran World Relief to pro- 
vide homes in Canada for the destitute in 
Europe are now paying dividends. In the 
field of immigration Canadian Lutheran 
World Relief is making a unique contribu- 
tion to the Lutheran Church in Canada. 

“This latest arrival is only the begin- 
ning of a large movement of freedom-seek- 
ing people to our shores. It is expected that 
the S.S. “Beaverbrae” will bring a similar 
group to Canada every 37 days. Some may 
come in other vessels and by airplane.” 

THE PRESIDENT of the Western Canada 
Synod, the Rev. J. E. Bergbusch, together 
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with the synodical and provincial directors 
of Lutheran World Action, is making an 
appeal to pastors and congregations for 
an all-out effort to raise the synodical 
quota for Lutheran World Action in 1948. 
LWA rallies are planned for cities and 
towns of the prairie provinces in May with 
Dr. T, F. Gullixson, the Rev. John Scherzer, 
and Pastor Heinrich Falk as speakers. 

REPRESENTATIVES of Western Canada 
Synod and of the American Lutheran 
Church, Canada District, met at Saskatoon, 
Sask., recently to correct overlapping of 
parishes. Agreement was reached in a 
number of cases and realignment is now in 
the hands of the presidents. 

TRINITY CHurcH, Esk, Sask., the Rev. H. 
Poggemiller pastor, has installed new pews 
in its church at a cost of $1,347. 

Tue ALBERTA District Luther League held 
its annual convention Feb. 23 and 24 at 
Grace Church, Leduc, Alta. Fifty-six dele- 
gates represented 14 leagues. The Rev. R. 
Sedo was re-elected president; Edwin 
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treasurer. A concerted effort will be made 
to raise at least $1,000 for much-needed 
building on the Luther League Camp com- 
pound at Mulhurst Beach, Pigeon Lake. 
THE DEAN of the South Saskatchewan Lu- 
ther League Camp, the Rev. O. Goos, an- 
nounces a camp counselors’ school at Mar- 
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kinch after Easter for the training of help- 
ers for an intermediate camp this summer. 
The school will be under direction of Miss 
Eleanore Gillstrom, educational mission- 
ary for western Canada. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. S. T. Himes 

Martha Waite Himes, widow of the Rev. 
Samuel T. Himes, Ph.D., died Feb. 6 at 
Santa Clara, Calif. She was in her 80th 
year. Surviving her are two children, Don- 
ald of Eureka, Calif., and Barbara, now 
Mrs. Schuyler W. Hunt. For many years 
Mrs. Himes was active in church work 
in the east before going to California to 
work with Pastor Himes in establishing 
Grace Church, Richmond. She served as 
the first president of the Lutheran Wom- 
an’s League of Pittsburgh, and as national 
thankoffering secretary in the former Gen- 
eral Synod. She was for many years on 
the Board of Inner Missions in Pittsburgh. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
her pastor, Dr. J. George Dorn, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco. Inter- 
ment took place at Reynoldsville, Pa. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 

14-15. ULC Executive Board, New York 

14-15. Southern Regional Conference, Parish 
and Church School Board, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

19-22. Texas Synod. First United Church. 
Dallas 

26. Kentucky-Tennessee Brotherhood, 

Memorial Church, Louisville 

27-28. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, Memorial 
Church, Louisville 

28-29. Parish Workers' Conference, Central 
Pennsylvania, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland synods. Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia 

28-29. Women's Guild, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

MAY 

3- 6. Ohio Synod. First Church, Columbus 

4- 6, Rocky Mountain Synod, Calhan, Colo. 
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With 14 full-page, full-col- 

or illustrations by Margaret THE KING 
Ayer. For the pre-school NOBODY WANTED 


child. Stories from the New By NORMAN _F. 
LANGFORD. The 


FOR OLDER 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Testament, told with sim- 
Y plicity and understanding. story of Jesus, for ages 
48 pages 8x8" 65¢ 9-14, with the four 
p 2 Gospels combined into 
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B one dramatic mnarra- 
tive. JJlustrated in full 


ONCE, LONG AGO color by John Lee 50 3 
GR By MARY QWENBRUCE. J MEN CALLED i 


With 14 full-page, full-col- 


or illustrations by Jonathan HIM MASTER 


Swanson. Old Testament 
stories, vividly illustrated By BIW eee 4g 
, SMITH. A novel for 
to make them real for the boys and girls in jun- 
pre-school child. ior Rok school, show- 
1.Q” ing Jesus as an active, 
48 pages, 8"x8", 65¢ real person during his 
teaching years on 
THINE 1S THE GLORY nL ae ae 
om By FLORENCE M. TAY- By PAUL MINEAR 
LOR. With 14 full-page, In the days of Nero! 
full-color illustrations by two young men choose 
Mary Royt. The Lord’s ¢ betwee Sunt ane 
‘ : . the new Iat ° e 
Braver. pictures and fea ’ persecuted Christians. 
ple words for children in 4 High-school age, $2.00 
the first to third grades. i 
” 14," t 
50 pages, 9 2612", 65¢ At all bookstores 


THE 


GROWING PAINS WESTMINSTER 
a PRESS 
Philadelphia 


By FLORENCE M. TAY- 
LOR. With 14 full-page, 
full-color illustrations by 
Lucile Patterson Marsh. 
For children beginning to 
read. A wonderful story ° 
boys and girls learning to 
meet everyday situations 
with Christian principles. 
50 pages» 9x6 /2"s 65¢ 
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in CONCLUSION . . 
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ORDINARILY WE would not venture to 
print page after page of legal docu- 
ments in this paper. We would be sure 
most of our readers would skip over 
such material without reading a word 
of it. 

This month we are printing such 
documents—beginning this week with 
the majority opinion of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the released-time case 
in Champaign, Illinois. Next week we 
shall print the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Jackson in this case, and after that 
some of the opinions of other associate 
justices of the court. 

The reason for printing these docu- 
ments is that we think you may wish 
to have information on which to form 
your own opinion in the Champaign 
case. 


YOU MAY AGREE with the court that 
the released-time classes in the Cham- 
paign schools are illegal. The schools 
were helping the churches to give re- 
ligious instruction to their pupils. That 
would certainly be all right if every- 
body in the country had the same ideas 
about religion. It is because there are 
very different ideas—among Catholics, 
various kinds of Protestants, Jews, un- 
believers—that there is a serious ques- 
tion about how far schools can co-oper- 
ate with any plan of religious instruc- 
tion. 

And if schools cannot co-operate, if 
the homes and the churches must de- 
pend on themselves entirely for all 
teaching of youth regarding religious 
faith, we shall go on generation after 
generation with only half of the chil- 
dren—or less—being taught that God 
created heaven and earth, and that our 
lives have meaning only as we know 
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God’s plan for our lives. 

The schools, where our children spend 
the best part of their time during their 
years of most rapid development, would 
be banned from giving children any 
opportunity to learn the most impor- 
tant lessons of all. If there can be no 
arrangement between church and state 
for instruction of youngsters in the 
things that matter most, the public 
schools may be the enemies of God—de- 
priving their pupils of a chance to learn 
the lessons they need most. Protestants, 
as Roman Catholics, will be obliged to 
establish their own day schools. 


Out oF THIS Champaign-case discus- 
sion, and of discussion of further cases 
reaching the courts, we are likely to 
get a new plan for religious education in 
the United States: dismissed time. 

School schedules may be so arranged 
that one weekday afternoon each week, 
or part of an afternoon, will be as- 
signed to the churches as the time for 
religious instruction. Children who are 
unwilling to.come to the classes may do 
anything else they please. Maybe school 
buildings will be available to the 
churches for the classes, in places where 
there are no churches near by. 

The main thing for our churches is 
to realize the frightful weakness of 
our old-fashioned Sunday schools—with 
an average of about 20 minutes a week 
of actual religious instruction, in charge 
of untrained teachers. Only the best 
of our homes are adequate to train 
children in strong religious faith. Chil- 
dren of all the other homes must de- 
pend on the church. With or without 
released time, the churches must expe- 
rience a radical waking up to their 
responsibility. —ELSON RUFF 
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Wau Eye on the Future 


Looking at Mars 63 million miles away through the Midland Col- 


lege telescope, largest in Nebraska, are Dr. Gilbert Luening- 
hoenor, professor of astronomy, and his pupil, Miss Gloria 
Anderson, of Fremont, Nebraska. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


@ To Increase Vision 
@ To Strengthen Character 
®@ To Consecrate Leadership 


MIDLAND COLLEGE +» FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


What about College? 


Colleges give inspiration as well 
as information. Students gain 


something of value to themselves 
é and to their fellow-men. 

Lambert 
“The right training of a single youth is a greater accomplishment than the 
taking of a city; for when the fame of the great struggle shall have passed 
into myth or tradition, the influence of one well-trained brain and heart will 
be going on and on, contributing to the uplifting and redemption of the 
planet.” —Melanchthon 


The Future of our Church and of our Nation is directly related 
To the Kind of Education given in the Schools and Colleges 


THESE COLLEGES TRAIN YOUTH FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage, Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE-—Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE—Salem, Va. | 
HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N. Y. SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY—Selinsgrove, Pa. | 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE—Hickory, N. C. THIEL COLLEGE—Greenville, Pa. 

MARION COLLEGE—Marion, Va. WAGNER COLLEGE-—Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Nebr. WATERLOO COLLEGE—Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE—Springfield, Ohio 


Please write for information to 


The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 


736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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